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V. Epcar 


HAT sadder, stranger story in 
the annals of literature than 
the life of Poe? 

Nothing even that he wrote himself 
seems quite so weird and so over- 
shadowed with sorrow. 

Hardship, however, is the natural 
lot, the expectable destiny, of true 
pioneers and no man has a clearer title 
to be accounted a pioneerof American 
literature than this “child of poor 
players,” whose mother was an Eng- 
lish actress of high personal character 
and considerable skill in her vocation, 
and whose father was a convivial Bal- 
timore lawyer of rather distinguished 
Irish ancestry, who went on the stage 
when he married, as his family felt, 
“beneath him.” 

Before presenting in chronological 
order the events of Poe’s external life, 
one is tempted to indulge in a few 
random reflections on “‘the mystery of 
the person’—thanks to Carlyle for 
this apt phrase!—and the profound 
mysterious influence, which as man 
and writer Poe exhibited, apparently 
without much effort, during his 
meteoric career on earth and since 
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then in universal literature with no 
sign of surcease, but on the contrary 
with a calm and solid growth which 
proves that he is, what he deemed 
himself, one of the Immortals, one of 
the rare, the stellar names “that were 
not born to die.” 

Probably no modern poet, save per- 
haps Byron who recklessly invited an- 
imadversion, and possibly Shelley, who 
naturally earned it by the novelty of 
the doctrines he announced and illus- 
trated in his conduct, has been at- 
tacked, while living and afterward, 
with so much persistent personal 
venom, as Edgar Allan Poe; and yet, 
on the other hand, no modern poet, 
certainly no American, has been so 
intensely admired, so _ passionately 
loved. 

A study of Poe, the person, first as 
diabolized by his enemies; then as 
transfigured and enhaloed by such 
friends as Nathaniel P. Willis and 
such lovers as Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman; then as etched bythe some- 
what cold, unsympathetic, narrow- 
experienced, but entirely just-inten- 
tioned mind of his latest, most pains- 
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A CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT OF POE, 


taking biographer, Professor George 
E. Woodberry of Columbia College, 


emphasizes the curiousness of 
the psychical problem presented 
by the first cursory glance at 
Poe’s personality. 

And a similar difference of 
opinion shows itself in regard to 
his personal appearance. Judge 
William Burwell who knew him 
at the University of Virginia 
used to speak of him as “a little 
runt of a man” with raven-black 
hair, eyes of so dark a blue that 


at times they looked black, one. 


being noticeably larger than its 
fellow and features, as a whole, 
of a type decidedly Irish, reflect- 
ing even in boyhood all the ego- 
tism, irritability and ready pug- 
nacity which the Teuton or the 
Saxon attributes to the Celt. 
Against this memory Epes 
Sargent who knew Poe pretty 
well in his latter years described 
him as of slightly more than 
medium height and carrying 
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himself with such military 
uprightness (possibly 
learned at West Point 
where he appears to have 
learned little else) as to 
seem taller. According to 
Sargent, Poe’s hair was 
brown or dark chestnut, 
rememberable for its wavy 
profuseness, his eyes great, 
gray, solemn things with a 
peculiar softness and a far- 
away look and his com- 
plexion very pale. 

The same describer who 
used to see Poe, when 
sober and when otherwise, 
declared that his polish of 
manner and sweetness of 
expression in term and 
tone were delightful in 
themselves, apart from the 
brilliant remarks which, 
when in talking mood, he 
scattered lavishly; not 
hoarding them up for his 
writings, as many authors 


do; and still at times,—the alcoholic 
times,—this man of mystery with pal- 


POE, FROM ONE OF HIS EARLIER PORTRAITS. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH ARNOLD HOPKINS POF, 


Poe’s Mother, 


lid face and soft, seraphic eyes exhib- 
ited an easy ownership of the fiercest 
and finest flow of profanity ever 
known in Newspaper Row. 

Yet, though his capacity for cursing 
was astounding, there was never, ac- 
cording to Sargent and others, an un- 
clean word or an unchaste allusion, 
even, in any of Poe’s pyrotechnics of 
the pit. One remembers like testi- 
mony in regard to Grant’s lapses from 
sobriety. He was never known to 
utter an obscene word and never even 
a profane one. In fact, General 
Grant, drunk or sober, was about the 
finest gentleman, with the cleanest 
mind and the kindest heart, our 
civilization has produced. 


As to Poe’s height the confliction of 
testimony is very curious. It has 
been stated by one who claimed to 
have measurements of his dead body 
that he was exactly five feet, ten 
inches. Mr. Woodberry gives - five 
feet eight as taken from the records of 
his military service at Boston. All 
observers, however, agree that he 
was exquisitely proportioned and 
very athletic, whether tall or short and 
the handsomeness of his face ex- 
ceeded even Byron’s. It was more 
than handsomeness; it was rare, im- 
pressive, imperial beauty. Here is a 
stanza about him by his lover, Mrs. 
Whitman: 
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“Once more | saw the brow’s translucent 


pallor; 
The dark hair floating o’er it like a 
plume; 
The sweet, imperious month whose haughty 
valor 


Defied all portents of impending doom.” 

Thus finding in biographies and in 
talks with men who knew him face to 
face continual contradictions concern- 
ing even his appearance as well as his 
character, one might almost fancy 
that this most famous American, 
whose works are known in nearly 
every language that pretends to have 
a literature, was the original Jekyll 
and Hyde, two gentlemen at once. 

And this fancy brings the sugges- 
tion of the likelihood that the idea of 
Jekyll and Hyde was amplified by 
Stevenson, the English romancer of 
our day with the most enduring style, 
from Poe's tale of “William Wilson.” 
Stevenson, indeed, honestly admitted 
his general debt to Poe; a fact which 
detracts nothing from his essential 
richness of mind. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the quality of intellect 
which imbibes inspiration not only 
from the same founts of nature as its 
artistic forerunners but also from their 
works directly, and that imitative 
species of mind, so naively confessed 
by Mr. Howells in his “Literary Pas- 
sions,” which deliberately seeks to 
copy one manner after another, and 
which always remains an imitator, 
never getting at life directly and never 
able, therefore, despite much clever- 
ness, honest industry and high pur- 
pose, to evolve anything in literature 
that shall be vital and permanently 
precious. 

This thought leads up to a brief 
contemplation of Poe’s vital mark 
on modern literature. Poe’s impress 
abounds everywhere in poetry and in 
prose. In France, the first foreign 
country to appreciate Poe thoroughly, 
he was brought into notice in an odd 
way that tallies with the general 
curiousness of his career. One news- 
paper sued another for stealing its 
“original” story. It came out in evi- 
dence that the rival feuilletonists had 


plagiarized almost verbatim a story 
composed by an obscure American 
journalist, one Mr. Poe, or Mystery 
Poe, as a friend punningly called him. 

Since that time Poe has become a 
classic in France, and French authors 
have borrowed from him with the 
openness that characterized the Latin 
poets in their dealings with Greek 
predecessors, taking without  ac- 
knowledgment from the works of Poe 
plot, situation, style and even charac- 
ter outlines, though most of the char- 
acters in Poe’s writings are so shad- 
owy one would hardly suppose they 
could afford much temptation to 
elaboration. 

For example, what is Edmond 
About’s novelette, “The Man with the 
Broken Ear,” but an inflation of the 
satiric squib, “Some Words with a 
Mummy,” with a thin veneer of ama- 
tory sentiment over the theme; and 
what is Jules Verne’s “Round the 
World in Eighty Days” but a capital 
elaboration of Poe’s “Three Sundays 
in a Week?” Clearly this rather 
trivial tale by the master magician— 
one of his pot-boilers—gives the 
pivotal idea of Verne’s work, and the 
same semmi-scientific ratiocinative style 
which Poe introduced in his Adven- 
ture of Hans Phall and other fan- 
tasies has been seized and exceeded 
upon by Verne in this and other 
“yarns” that have had much vogue 
abroad and here in translation. 

Then again a leading French 
dramatist, Victorien Sardou, in a play 
which has been popular in this coun- 
try under the title “A Scrap of Paper,” 
appears to have built up the character 
of the naturalist which Gilbert used 
to play so charmingly from Poe’s tale, 
“The Gold Bug”; or “Gold Beetle,” 
as it was printed in England, the 
word bug in that cultured country be- 
ing a taboo or bugaboo to ears polite. 
In Sardou’s play, as in the story, the 
naturalist finds a rare beetle and picks 
up a piece of stray paper for the pur- 
pose of wrapping it up. In another 
scene the method of hiding and find- 
ing the letter is clearly taken from 
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Poe's detective story, “The Purloined 
Letter,” and the character of the 
Baron—how Wallack used to play it! 

as well as the general setting of his 
chamber recalls a scene and a charac-~ 


ter mistily outlined, in Poe’s brief 


sketch, called “The Assignation.” 
The number of natural children 
which [Poe's “Mystery of Marie 
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and come pretty near the master; but 
literature is an art in which “pretty 
near” does not count very much. 


Poe was born in Boston, January 
19, 1809, the second child of David 
Poe, Jr., whose father, a distinguished 
Revolutionary soldier, had estab- 
lished the family name as one of honor 





EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


From the engraving by Sartain, 


Roget” and “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” have had is veritably enor- 
mous and to be responsible for so 
much of Gaboriau, Baudelaire, Gau- 
tier, Conan Doyle, Fergus Hume, 
etc., etc., is at once almost a fame and 
an infamy. Here, too, in America 
nearly every young literary aspirant 
fancies he can do that sort of thing or 
other deeds Poesque of higher mark 


in Maryland, where the Poes to this 
day are held in high respect. David 
Poe, Jr., married in 1805 Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Arnold Hopkins, a widow who 
had been reared on the stage, her 
mother, an excellent English actress, 
having emigrated to this country in 
her daughter’s youth. The mother 
of Edgar Allan Poe was the leading 
actress at the old Federal Street Thea- 
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WILLIAM E. 
Owner of the *‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” edited by Poe. 


tre and besides the affectionate ad- 
miration which her acting evoked she 
was esteemed in Boston for her social 
graces and her domestic virtues. 
The father of Poe as well as can be 
learned, though attached to his wife, 
was inclined to convivial excesses 
which even in those days, when there 
was much hard drinking among mem- 
bers of that now sedate profession, 
impaired his chances of histrionic pre- 
ferment, and finally devolved the bur- 
den of the family support on his wife. 
Where and when Poe’s father died has 
not yet been ascertained. It has been 
stated—on somewhat doubtful au- 
thority, being clearly a matter of mere 
hearsay and misty memory—that dur- 


BURTON. 


ing the year preceding the future 
great poet’s birth his father was con- 
stantly immersed in liquor. 

Scientific probabilities favor this 
dreadful view, since the periodicity 
and violence of Poe’s intoxications— 
even brandied peaches innocently 
eaten at a party after a year’s total 
abstinence being enough to set him 
off on a prolonged bout—point to the 
charitable conclusion that Poe was a 
victim of heredity whom no cultiva- 
tion of the will-power and no kindly 
environment could ever have com- 
pletely insured against occasional 
falls by the wayside. That Poe him- 
self was aware of this, though he never 
blamed anybody but himself, is quite 
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clear. “There is no disease like alco- 
hol,” he pathetically exclaims in one 
of his tales. 

His mother, after giving birth to a 
third child, Rosalie, in Richmond, 
never rallied and on December 8, 
1811, died, leaving her three children 
to the charity of the world. William 
was taken in by his kindred in Balti- 
more; Rosalie was adopted by a Mrs. 
MacKenzie, and Edgar by a Mrs. 
Allan in Richmond, who was child- 
less. This good woman’s husband, 
John Allan, Scotch by birth, was a 
rich and cultured tobacco merchant, 
somewhat cold in affection, it is 
thought, but certainly just and gen- 
erous in his bringing up of the pecu- 
liar creature confided by chance to his 
care. 

The boy was highly educated and 
may be said to have started life with all 
the environments in his favor. He 
even had unusual luxuries,—a pony, 
dogs and slaves at his command. In 
1815 the Allans went to England and 
Edgar Allan Poe was put 
to boarding school at 
Stoke Newington, near 
London. This was _ not 
exile by any means, for 
every Sunday he went 
home to the Allans who 
lived near, and in vacation 
they used to take him trav- 
eling with them over Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland. - 

Here he learned to 
speak French and became 
familiar with Latin. In 
1820 the Allans returned 
to Richmond and Poe be- 
came the leading scholar 
in a school kept by an 
Irish graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin. At fif- 
teen he became Lieuten- 
ant of the Richmond 
Junior Volunteers and in 
the State archives of Vir- 
ginia are letters from him 
in this capacity, written 
as members of military 
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duty, to the Governor and Council. 

Besides ranking high in his lessons, 
he was a leader in the playground, an 
all-round athlete and remarkable as a 
swimmer, it being of record that he 
swam from Richmond to Warwick, 
about five and a half miles, the tide 
changing at the time, and two boats 
attending him in case he should be 
seized with cramp or overcome by 


fatigue. This boyish feat has few 
parallels. : 
Yet, though brave, generous, 


courteous and successful, he was not 
popular with his mates, owing in part 
to a certain pridefulnessof temper and 
possibly in part to caste-feeling which 
held aloof to some extent the Boston 
boy born of poor players and living 
on a rich man’s charity.. None was 
intimate with him as a boy except a 
lady much older than himself whom 
he idolized and whose grave he used 
to haunt nightly in moonlight and in 
rain. None, perhaps, was ever really 
intimate with this man all his life, ex- 


N. P. WILLIS. 
Publisher of the ‘‘ Mirror,”’ and a life-long friend of Poe. 
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cept occasionally 
some refined woman 
whose heart went out 
in sympathy to him, 
through some _ in- 
stinct of the hopeless 
fatality tracking his 
life to its final sordid 
lair, and making a 
mockery of his 
beauty, his genius, 
his glory. 

After studying an- 
other vear under pri- 
vate tutors, he en- 
tered the University 
of Virginia February 
14, 1826. Up to this 
point Poe’s record 
was without stain. 
Here in a year he 
made a mark of dis- 
tinction in Latin, 
Greek, Spanish, Ital- 
ian and French; also, 
strange to say, in 
mathematics, and 
there is testimony to 
his evincing almost 
genius in this line 
which is not gener- 
ally believed to be in harmony with 
the poetic or imaginative faculty. 

But at the University heredity be- 
gan to show itself in ugly ways. He 
drank and he gambled. Judge Bur- 
well intimated that it was believed by 
some that he cheated, but this is a sus- 
picion which may befall any man who 
plays cards for money, and, as Poe, at 
the end of his first year, left the Uni- 
versity owing twenty-five hundred 
dollars’ worth of gambling debts, this 
aspersion of his character can hardly 
be deemed to have any foundation. 

The statement that he lost caste 
with the more aristocratic students by 
his devotion to cards or the bottle is 
equally absurd. In those days gen- 
tlemen and their sons drank and 
played much harder than we do. 
Even statesmen like Webster and 
Clay could be found, at a later period 
of American civilization, gambling 
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and imbibing in sea- 
son and out of season. 
Mr. Allan does not 
. appear to have been 
; disturbed by the 
boy’s drinking, but 
he would not pay 
Edgar’s ‘debts of. 
honor.” Instead he 
made Poe a clerk in 
his counting room, 
planning to convert 
the youth into a mer- 
chant. ; 
There is a touch of 
grotesque absurdity 
about this kindly 
meant plan which the 
boy, doubtless, 
deemed more than a 
touch—a heavy 
stroke of degrada- 
tion; for he had al- 
ready given promise 
of unusual literary 
ability and Mr. Allan 
had hitherto shown a 
proud appreciation of 
his adopted son’s tal- 








SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. ents. Add to. this 


the fact that Poe's 
first sweetheart, Miss Sally Royster, 
had married, and one can _ readily 
understand that Richmond was no 
longer exactly a pleasant place for a 
sensitive voung fellow in disgrace by 
reason of first offenses. 

Poe took flight and next came to 
light in Boston where as Edgar A. 
Perry he enlisted in the army, giving 
his age as twenty-two. This may 
have been a lie, but it appears from 
other things that Poe was not certain 
about the vear of his birth. Accord- 
ing to this record he had gray eyes, 
brown hair,a fair complexion and five 
feet eight inches of height. He was 
first stationed at Fort Independence 
in Boston Harbor and was later trans- 
ferred to Fort Moultrie at Charleston, 
S. C., and later to Fortress Monroe, 
Va. His record as a private soldier 
was first-rate, and January 1, 1829, he 
was “promoted for merit” to the post 
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of Sergeant-Major. He was liked by 
his comrades and he gained the good- 
will of his officers. 

Mrs. Allan, now on her deathbed, 
learning where he was, desired his 
presence. Leave of absence was 
granted, but Poe did not reach Rich- 
mond till after Mrs. Allan’s death. A 
reconciliation with her husband en- 
sued and influence was exerted to se- 
cure Poe’s discharge from the army in 
order that he might enter West Point 
and have a first-rate military training. 

During the service at Fort Inde- 
pendence Poe made his initial appeal 
to the public as a poet with a little 
book, “Tamerlane and Other Poems. 
By a Bostonian,” now worth more 
than its weight in gold as a curiosity; 
$1,250 having been paid for a copy 
recently. It had no sale in 1827. 

While in Baltimore, pre- 
sumably visiting kinsfolk, 
during the year 1829 and 
waiting for his appoint- 
ment at West Point, Poe 
published another book, 
“Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane and 
Minor Poems,” which like- 
wise fell flat. They were 
very crude as a whole; yet, 
unlike the early work of 
most great poets, they did 
contain some lines of imag- 
inative suggestion and 
melodic richness. On July 
1, 1830, he entered West 
Point where he _ gained 
repute on account of his 
“wonderful aptitude in 
mathematics,” his consump- 
tion of brandy, and _ his 


reckless neglect of duty. 
He was dismissed in March, 
1831. 

His benefactor, Mr. 


Allan, now seems to have 
dropped him socially, 
though it is believed that 
up to his death in 1834 he 
continued to give Poe a 
small monetary allowance. 
Poe now settled in Balti- 
more and tried to be a 
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teacher. His equipment for this 
calling was exceptionally fine, but 
he failed. During this period he 
began to live with his father’s wid- 
owed sister, Mrs. Clemm, who had a 
lovely daughter, Virginia, thirteen 
years younger than her handsome and 
fascinating cousin, Edgar. 

Poe’s record during this year, 1831, 
was fairly good. He was drunk but 
once and he got into but one quarrel. 
He cowhided the uncle of a girl to 
whom he was paying court, a some- 
what eccentric method of advancing a 
suit. His time, however, was not 
wasted, for he composed a goodly 
number of strange stories in a style of 
rare force and finish for a man of not 
vet twenty-five. Whether he tried to 
sell these is doubtful, but when a 
paper called The Saturday Visitor, of- 


PURIRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
At the time he visited America, in 1842. 
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From photograph copyright 1897 by W. A. Cooper (Sarony Publishing Co.), N.Y. 


fered a $100 prize for the best short 
story, and $50 for the best poem, Poe 
submitted these altogether under the 
general title “Tales of the Folio Club,” 
and also a blank verse poem, “The 
Coliseum.” 

The judges gave him the story 
prize for his brief tale “The MS. 
Found in a Bottle” and would have 
given him the poem prize, had they 
not felt that the other competitors and 
their friends would believe them 
guilty of favoritism. They, however, 
signed a statement highly commend- 
ing all the tales Poe had submitted, 
and declaring that they ought to be 
published because of their unique ex- 
cellence. And one of these apprecia- 
tive gentlemen, John P. Kennedy, be- 
came a warm friend and frequent 
helper of Poe, persuading Carey & 
Lee, Philadelphia publishers, to un- 
dertake the publication of the work 
by this unknown writer and even to 
advance a few dollars, almost unheard 
of generosity or confidence on the 
part of publishers in that era. 


Thus, albeit face to face with abso- 
lute poverty, for Mr. Allan died soon 
after and left Poe nothing in his will, 
Poe was once again well started and 
in the career for which he was best 
fitted. Not long after this the kind 
Kennedy induced T. W. White, owner 
of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
published at Richmond, to employ 
Poe as associate editor at a salary of 
ten dollars per week, pay which at 
that time should be reckoned equiva- 
lent to about double now. 

White also paid his editor—how 
different in this fromsome millionaire 
magazine owners of to-day whom the 
public knows and justly despises!— 
for his extra work in the way of stories 
and reviews, and thus Poe found him- 
self earning a fairly good living and 
able to marry his cousin, which he did 
privately and then publicly on May 
16, 1836, he being in his twenty-sixth 
year and she in her thirteenth. More 
than this, the poet turned editor 
found himself quite soon a marked 


‘ success, In his hands the Messenger, 
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THE POE MEMORIAL IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART, NEW YORK. 


Photograph by Pach. 


which had a circulation when he 
joined it of about five hundred, grew 
to Over 5,000 in a year, and his fame 
as a brilliant writer and an honest, 
though severe, critic grew side by 
side with his reputation as a practical, 
successful editor. ¥ 

He was only twenty-five and he had 
won the first fight with poverty more 
quickly and more easily than most 
men. A glorious future seemed to 
his friends unrolling before him. 
But the demon who lay in ambush 
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came out and took him by 
the throat, just when the 
sky looked fairest. White 
was compelled to sever 
personal and professional 
relations with his editor, 
and so Poe left Richmond 
- to “settle” in New York. 
The exact date of this 
migration is uncertain, 
but it was probably in the 
spring of 1837. Poe and 
his wife, Virginia, were 
soon followed by his aunt 
and mother-in-law, Mrs. 

Clemm, who to eke out 

subsistence for the family 

began to take boarders. 

One of these, William 

Gowans, bears witness 

that during the eight 

months of his boarding 
with the Poes the poet 
was always courteous, 
considerate of others, 

quiet and sober. In 1838 

Harper’s published Poe’s 

“Narrative of Arthur 

Gordon Pym” which had 

the honor to be instantly 

pirated in England. 

The poet in New York 

did not gain at first any 
sure footing. He became 
a mere hack writer for 
booksellers, magazines 
and annuals, and in 1839 
he went to Philadelphia 
to accept the associate 
editorship of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine owned by 
3urton, the famous comedian. The 
salary was $10 a week. In the fol- 
lowing year Lea & _ Blanchard 
brought out his “Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque,” with more 
fame than profit for the author as the 
result. 

Poe and Burton, Tragedy and 
Comedy, did not agree and neither do 
their accounts as to the cause of their 
severance. 3urton charged Poe 
with drunken neglect of editorial du- 
ties and with delaying the issue of the 
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magazine. The printer, Alexander, 
denies that Poe was ever to blame for 
this and Poe solemnly asserted his 
absolute abstinence from drink dur- 
ing the entire Burton episode and for 
two years following. When he left 
Burton, he projected a magazine of 
his own and this plan, this hope, he 
cherished vainly well-nigh to the very 
end of his life. 

A man named Graham presently 
bought Burton’s magazine and on 
February 20, 1841, had the good 
judgment to install Poe as editor. 
Again the man of genius, Pegasus in 
harness, proved himself a master of 
the practical. Graham's Magazine, as 
it was now called, had a circulation of 
5,000. Ina year Poe had raised it to 
50,000, then an amazing large figure 
in circulation, probably the largest in 
the country of any periodical, not ex- 
cepting the daily press. In this mag- 
azine Poe’s “Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” made its first appearance, 
and with this story Poe became the 
literary father of the modern detective 
novel. 

Poe left Graham’s service on April 
1, 1842, but there was no open breach, 
for he continued to contribute to the 
journal. His next move was an at- 
tempt to secure through his friends a 
custom-house clerkship. This failed, 
some pothouse politician probably 
needing the place. Poe’s long period 
of abstinence now burst in a pro- 
longed “spree” at Washington and 
after this he won another prize of 
$100 with his “Gold Bug” published 
in the Dollar Newspaper. 

In 1842 it is worthy of note that he 
became acquainted with Charles 
Dickens, then visiting this country, 
Dickens’s admiraticnand keeninterest 
having been excited by Poe’s fore- 
telling clearly from its initial chap- 
ters the plot of Dickens’s novel, “Bar- 
naby Rudge.” During the autumn of 
1843 Poe delivered a lecture in Phila- 
delphia on “The Poets and Poetry of 
America.” In this field, too, he was 
a shining success, though not mone- 
tarily a large one. 


He had a fine 
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presence, complete command of his 
theme, an earnest manner and a voice 
various and sweet in tone. 

His Philadelphian days, roughly 
reckoned from 1838 to 1844, were his 
most prosperous and serene ones, if 
the terms, prosperity and serenity, can 
be used even by way of comparison 
in writing about this man’s life. Part 
of this time the Poes lived in a little 
rose-coveréd cottage on the outskirts 
of the city, and his wife, who was a 
fine musician, had her piano and harp, 
and those infrequent visitors who en- 
tered Poe’s home carried away memo- 
ries fragrant with beauty. Poe was 
devoted to his wife and was idolized 
by his mother-in-law. He cannot 
have been a very bad man. 

Moving again to New York in the 
spring of 1844, his “Balloon Hoax” 
was published in the Sun April 13 of 
that year. Poe became, after a few 
months of “free lancing,” equivalent 
too often to “free lunching,” assistant 
editor on Willis’s Mirror or, in the 
curious grammar twice employed by 
Professor Woodberry who really 
knows better than to write such a 
phrase, he “was given a place” there. 

While with Willis, whose fopperies 
and whose verses are fast sinking into 
just oblivion, but whose unfailing 
goodness to Poe will save his name 
from Lethe, Poe gave to the world the 
poem which made him the most 
famous of literary Americans. “The 
Raven,” sold to the American Whig 
Review for ten dollars, it has been 
said, was published by anticipation, 
with credit to the February number of 
that magazine, in the Mirror of Janu- 
ary 29, 1845. 

Poe had already earned fame and a 
living as a prose writer of strange 
power. Now at one bound, for the 
poem was copied and commended 
everywhere, he became the most 
widely famous of living poets. 

Indeed, there is no exaggeration in 
saying that “The Raven,” now trans- 
lated into a dozen or more languages, 
is the most widely known and most 
popular poem ever written, and for 
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reasons resident 
in human nature 
the permanence of 
its charm is as- 
sured. Commen- 
tators cannot. 
electrocute it. 
Elocutionists can- 
not commonize 
its unique and 
commanding 
beauty, though 
they generally 
spoil the spell of 
itt haunting 
music. 

Lowell, his 
brother-poet, 
wrote now a. 
highly appreciative sketch of Poe’s 
life in Graham’s Magazine and Poe’s 
“Tales,” upbuoyed by the fame of 
“The Raven,” began to be known in 
London. In this year, too, Wiley & 
Putnam issued another collection of 
the stories and of the poems which 
were highly noticed everywhere. 
Poe then lectured in New York and 
entranced his audience. 

Next he took a third interest in 
the Broadway Journal, quarreled with 
his partners, bought the whole with a 
note endorsed by Horace Greeley, 
which Greeley had to pay finally, and 
on January 3, 1846, gave up the pub- 
lication. The following spring he es- 
tablished himself in the Fordham cot- 
tage of three small rooms. His 
health was broken. He had no 
money. His wife was dying by 
inches. Friends found her lying 
without blankets, covered with her 
husband’s ragged overcoat. Sixty 
dollars were gathered by subscription 
and the pressing needs of the family 
relieved. 

On January 30, 1847, his wife died. 
Poe had been failing physically all 
through the preceding year and his 
illness continued. Money was again 
raised for him through the kindness of 
Willis, and a dear friend, Mrs. Shew, 
for over a year took almost constant 
care of him, with the devoted mother- 
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in-law. Most of 
his days and 
nights were spent 
at and about 
Fordham, wan- 
dering, brooding, 
doing little work, 
wrestling with 
sorrow and _ the 
conscious mind 
diseased, the 
demon of a thirst 
accurst. 

Then, sud- 
denly, he returned 
to the world with 
his old project of 
starting a maga- 
zine which never 
advanced beyond the prospectus 
stage, and to obtain funds for 
this purpose he lectured in New 
York, on “The Cosmogony of the 
Universe,” February 3, 1848. His 
audience of only sixty were held spell- 
bound for two hours and a half by his 
eloquence, which even Griswold, his 
lifelong enemy, declared was at times 
“supramortal.” This lecture was 
highly praised by the press and an 
amplification of it can be found in his 
“Eureka,” which was published by 
Putnam. 

In the early part of this year it is 
believed Poe composed “The Bells,” 
a poem almost as famous as “The 
Raven,” and in June, Mrs. Shew 
broke off her intimacy with him, prob- 
ably because she found that her influ- 
ence no longer sufficed to keep him 
from drink. From now on to the end 
it is doubtful whether poor Poe had 
one entirely sane day. The accounts 
of his conduct and his letters indicate 
that his fits of alcoholic stimulation 
and his occasional recourses to opium 
were not the causes of his ruin, but the 
effects of a congenital malady which 
had grown with his growth, had 
strengthened with his strength and 
had now mastered the man. If he 
had not died of delirium tremens, he 
must surely have committed suicide. 
There was no logical scientific escape. 
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RICHMOND, VA. DEMOLISHED 1890. ” 


The home of Poe s youth. 


Were it not for the cruel 
pathos of it all, the story of 
his last year would be gro- 
tesquely amusing, for he 
was making love to three 
women almost at once, or 
as fast as he could cover 
the distance between them. 
He proposed marriage in 
two cases and the other 
was a married woman for 
whom his affection appears to have 
been the tenderest and most real of 
his mad vagaries. He was accepted 
and then rejected by Mrs. Whitman 
in Providence, and then he consoled 
himself with the sympathy of “Annie” 
to whom he wrote a beautiful poem of 
that title. This lady lived near Low- 
ell in Massachusetts. What her hus- 
band thought of her interest in Poe is 
not known. Perhaps he was equally 
fascinated by the strange personality 
of this unfortunate man of genius. 
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“ There have been 
ay somewhat similar 
M7, 
/ cases. 


Then Poe fled 
to Richmond and 
LAL made love to his 





FZ Hh" ze first sweetheart, 
“ now the rich 

-4 Widow — Shelton. 

He bought the 





wedding ring and 
after his death she 


took upon her 
fresh weeds. He 
began apparently 


to regain his 
health and spent 
the summer of 
1849 living at the 








WASHINGTON HOSPITAL (Now THE CHURCH HOME). 


Star, near window on third floor to the left, indicates room where 
Poe died. 


Madison Tavern and visiting old 
friends, who received him cordially. 
He made tremendous efforts to 
abstain, but twice he fell and had 
fits of delirium tremens. His doctor 
warned him that another attack would 
probably finish him. He wept and 
swore it should never happen again. 

Sober for several months, he made 
preparations for his marriage and 
started north to bring the faithful Mrs. 
Clemm, his mother-in-law, to Rich- 
mond that the ceremony might be 
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sanctioned and honored by her 
presence. He left Richmond by boat 
for Baltimore, September 30 or Octo- 
ber 1, 1849, sober and cheerful, too, 
so his friends attest. 

What occurred after this can never 
be clearly known. Some say that he 
left Baltimore on a train for Philadel- 
phia, apparently sober, but was in the 
wrong car and returned from Havre 
de Grace in a peculiar stupor, not al- 
coholic, but resembling the effect of 
some drug, possibly in an epileptic fit, 
for some have ably maintained that 
Poe was a cerebral epileptic all his 
life. 

Another version makes him meet 
some old military friends, dine heavily 
and wine madly with them and then 
wander out to be captured by some 
industrious politicians who kept him 
charged with liquor and used him as 
a repeater at the election booths on 
Wednesday, October 3. On the day 
before this he called on his friend, Dr. 
Brooks, possibly for treatment, but 
the Doctor was out and the next after- 
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noon Poe was recognized at a gin- 
mill which was appropriately used as 
a voting place and here he asked for 
Dr. Snodgrass. This doctor was at 
once called and Poe was removed to 
the Washington Hospital. 

On Sunday, Oct. 7, 1849, the 
strangest man of genius of whom the 
world has any records gave up the 
ghost, just as the dawn arose, beauti- 
ful as one of his poems. He was 
buried the following day by his kins- 
folk. 

Only five persons, counting the min- 
ister, attended his body to the grave 
and for a long time no stone marked 
his last—his only, resting-place. 
There is now, in that city famous for 
fine monuments, a simple thing of the 
kind, hardly worthy of the name, over 
his dust. 

Such, very briefly told, is the story 
of Poe’s life. To do aught like justice 
to his position as an artist in living 
words and to his influence on litera- 
ture would need an article as long 
again as this. 

Henry Austin. 


LAST YEAR. 


HIS time last year—-Oh, happy hours, 
We gathered thoughts from fields of flowers: 
Culled fancies through long afternoons . 
And Music tied them up with tunes. 


What tender dreams fell from the sky; 
What blissful moments glided by; 
When Heaven its harmony out-rolled 
And Earth with joy was aureoled. 


Now, silent is the rifted lute, 

Thy dulcet lips are cold and mute; 
Each day is as a faded leaf 

And all the sky is gray with grief. 


This time last year—oh, fond regrets, 
Asleep ’neath dew of violets, 

Heed not these tears, still, let them be 
A pledge from Memory and me. 


Clarence Urmy. 











THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH.* 


A CHARACTERISTIC SHORT STORY BY ELGAR ALLAN POE. 


HE “Red Death” had long dev- 
astated the country. No pesti- 
lence had ever been so fatal, or 

so hideous. Blood was its Avator 
and its seal—the redness and horror 
of blood. There were sharp pains, 
and sudden dizziness, and then pro- 
fuse bleeding at the pores, with dis- 
solution. The scarlet stains upon the 
body, and especially upon the face of 
the victim, were the pest ban which 
shut him out from the aid and from 
the sympathy of his fellowmen. And 
the whole seizure, progress and 
termination of the disease, were the 
incidents of half-an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy 
and dauntless and sagacious. When 
his dominions were half depopulated, 
he summoned to his presence a 
thousand hale and_ light-hearted 
friends from among the knights and 
dames of his court, and with these re- 
tired to the deep seclusion of one of 
his castellated abbeys. This was an 
extensive and magnificent structure, 
the creation of the prince’s own ec- 
centric yet august taste. A strong 
and lofty wall girdled it in. This 
wall had gates of iron. The court- 
iers, having entered, brought fur- 
naces and massy hammers and welded 
the bolts. They resolved to leave 
means neither of ingress or egress to 
the sudden impulses of despair or of 
frenzy from within. The abbey was 
amply provisioned. With such pre- 
cautions the courtiers might bid de- 
fiance to contagion. The external 
world could take care of itself. In 
the meantime it was folly to grieve, or 
to think. The prince had provided 
all the appliances of pleasure. There 
were buffoons, there were improvisa- 
tori, there were ballet-dancers, there 
were musicians, there was Beauty, 

* Although the poems of Poe are widely known, the 
present generation of readers are not so familiar with his 
prose tales as their genius deserves. For this reason we 
reprint herewith one of his most striking short stories, 


which illustrates his wonderfully vivid imagination, and 
propensity for the supernatural and grotesque. 


All these and se- 
Without was the 


there was wine. 
curity were within. 
“Red Death.” 

It was toward the close of the fifth 
or sixth month of his seclusion, and 
while the pestilence raged most 
furiously abroad, that the Prince 
Prospero entertained his thousand 
friends at a masked bail of the most 
unusual magnificence. 

It was a voluptuous scene—that 
masquerade. But first let me tell of 
the rooms in which it was_ held. 
There were seven—an imperial suite. 
In many palaces, however, such suites 
form a long and straight vista, while 
the folding doors slide back nearly to 
the walls on either hand, so that the 
view of the whole extent is scarcely 
impeded. Here the case was very 
different; as might have been ex- 
pected from the duke’s love of the 
bizarre. The apartments were so ir- 
regularly disposed that the vision 
embraced but little more than one at a 
time. There was a sharp turn at 
every twenty or thirty yards, and at 
each turn a novel effect. To the 
right and left, in the middle of each 
wall, a tall and narrow Gothic win- 
dow looked out upon a closed corri- 
dor which pursued the windings of the 
suite. These windows were of 
stained glass whose color varied in 
accordance with the prevailing hue of 
the decorations of the chamber into 
which it opened. That at the eastern 
extremity was hung, for example, in 
blue—and vividly blue were the win- 
dows. The second chamber was pur- 
ple in its ornaments and tapestries, 
and here the panes were purple. 
The third was green throughout, and 
so were the casements. The fourth 
was furnished and lighted with 
orange—the fifth with white—the 
sixth with violet. The seventh apart- 
ment was closely shrouded in black 
velvet tapestries that hung all over the 
ceiling and down the walls, falling in 
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heavy folds upon a carpet of the same 
material and hue. But; in this cham- 
ber only, the color of the windows 
failed to correspond with the decora- 
tions. The panes here were scarlet— 
a deep blood color. Now in no one 
of the seven apartments was there 
any lamp or candelabrum, amid the 
profusion of golden ornaments that 
lay scattered to and fro or depended 
from the roof. There was no light of 
any kind emanating from lamp or 
candle within the suite of chambers. 
But in the corridors that followed the 
suite, there stood, opposite to each 
window, a heavy tripod, bearing a 
brazier of fire, that projected its rays 
through the tinted glass and so glar- 
ingly illumined the room. And thus 
were produced a multitude of gaudy 
and fantastic appearances. But in 
the western or black chamber the ef- 
fect of the fire-light that streamed 
upon the dark hangings through the 
blood-tinted panes was ghastly in the 
extreme, and produced so wild a look 
upon the countenances of those who 
entered, that there were few of the 
company bold enough to set foot 
within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that 
there stood against the western wall, 
a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pen- 
dulum swung to and fro with a dull, 
heavy, monotonous clang; and when 
the minute-hand made the circuit of 
the face, and the hour was to be 
stricken, there came from the brazen 
lungs of the clock a sound which was 
clear and loud and deep and exceed- 
ingly musical, but of so peculiar a 
note and emphasis that, at each lapse 
of an hour, the musicians of the or- 
chestra were constrained to pause, 
momentarily, in their performance, to 
harken to the sound; and thus the 
waltzers perforce ceased their evolu- 
tions; and there was a brief disconcert 
of the whole gay company; and, while 
the chimes of the clock yet rang, it 
was observed that the giddiest grew 
pale, and the more aged and sedate 
passed their hands over their brows 
as if in confused revery or meditation. 
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But when the echoes had fully ceased, 
a light laughter at once pervaded the 
assembly; the musicians looked at 
each other and smiled as if at their 
own nervousness and folly, and made 
whispering vows, each to the other, 
that the next chiming of the clock ° 
should produce in them no similar 
emotion; and then, after the lapse of 
sixty minutes (which embrace three - 
thousand and six hundred seconds of 
the Time that flies), there came yet 
another chiming of the clock, and 
then were the same disconcert and 
tremulousness and meditation as 
before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was 
a gay and magnificent revel. The 
tastes of the duke were peculiar. He 
had a fine eye for colors and effects. 
He disregarded the decora of mere 
fashion. His plans were bold and 
fiery, and his conceptions glowed with 
barbaric lustre. There are some who 
would have thought him mad. His 
followers felt that he was not. It 
was necessary to hear and see and 
touch him to be sure that he was not. 

He had directed, in great part, the 
movable embellishments of the seven 
chambers, upon occasion of this great 
fete; and it was his own guiding 
taste which had given character to the 
masqueraders. Be sure they were 
grotesque. There were much glare 
and glitter and piquancy and phan- 
tasm—much of what has been since 
seen in “Hernani.” There were ara- 
besque figures withunsuited limbs and 
appointments. There were delirious 
fancies such as the madman fashions. 
There were much of the beautiful, 
much of the wanton, much of the 
bizarre, something of the terrible, 
and not a little of that which might 
have excited disgust. To and fro in 
the seven chambers they stalked, in 
fact, a multitude of dreams. And 
these—the dreams—writhed in and 
about, taking hue from the rooms, 
and causing the wild music of the or- 
chestra to seem as the echo of their 
steps. And, anon, there strikes the 
ebony clock which stands in the hall 
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of the velvet. And then, for a mo- 
ment, all is still, and all is silent save 
the voice of the clock. The dreams 
are stiff-frozen as they stand. But 
the echoes of the chime die away— 
they have endured but an instant— 
and a light, half-subdued laughter 
floats after them as they depart. 
And now again the music swells, and 
the dreams live, and writhe to and 
fro’ more merrily than ever, taking 
hue from the many tinted windows 
.through which stream the rays of the 
tripods. But to the chamber which 
lies most westwardly of the seven, 
there are none of the maskers who 
venture; for the night is waning 
away; and there flows a ruddier light 
through the blood-colored panes; and 
the blackness of the sable drapery 
appalls; and, to him whose foot falls 
upon the sable carpet, there comes 
from the near clock of ebony a muf- 
fled peal more solemnly emphatic 
than any which reaches their ears who 
indulge in the more remote gayeties 
of the other apartments. 

But these other apartments were 
densely crowded, and in them beat 
feverishly the heart of life. And the 
revel went whirlingly on, until at 
length there commenced the sound- 
ing of midnight upon the clock. 
And then the music ceased, as I have 
told; and the evolutions of the 
waltzers were quieted; and there was 
an uneasy cessation of all things as 
before. But now there were twelve 
strokes to be sounded by the bell of 
the clock; and thus it happened, per- 
haps, that more of thought crept, with 
more of time, into the meditations of 
the thoughtful among those who 
reveled. And thus, too, it happened, 
perhaps, that, before the last echoes of 
the last chime had utterly sunk into 
silence, there were many individuals 
in the crowd who had found leisure 
to become aware of the presence of 
a masked figure which had arrested 
the attention of no single individual 
before. And the rumor of this new 
presence having spread itself whis- 
peringly around, there arose at length 
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from the whole company a buzz, 
or murmur, expressive of disap- 
probation and surprise—then, fi- 
nally, of terror, of horror, and of 
disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms, such 
as I have painted, it may well be sup- 
posed that no ordinary appearance 
could have excited such sensation.- 
In truth the masquerade license of the 
night was nearly unlimited; but the 
figure in question had out-Heroded 
Herod, and gone beyond the bounds 
of even the  prince’s indefinite 
decorum. There are chords in the 
heart of the most reckless which can- 
not be touched without emotion. 
Even with the utterly lost, to whom 
life and death are equally jests, there 
are matters of which no jest can be 
made. The whole company, indeed, 
seemed now deeply to feel that in the 
costume and bearing of the stranger 
neither wit nor propriety existed. 
The figure was tall and gaunt, and 
shrouded from head to foot in the 
habiliments of the grave. The mask 
which concealed the visage was made 
so nearly to resemble the countenance 
of a stiffened corpse that the closest 
scrutiny must have had difficulty in 
detecting the cheat. And yet all this 
might have been endured, if not ap- 
proved, by the mad rgvelers around. 
But the mummer had gone so far as 
to assume the type of the Red Death. 
His vesture was dabbled in blood— 
and his broad brow, with all the fea- 
tures of the face, was besprinkled with 
the scarlet horror. When the eyes 
of Prince Prospero fell upon this 
spectral image (which, with a slow and 
solemn movement, as if more fully to 
sustain its role, stalked to and fro 
among the waltzers), he was seen to 
be convulsed, in the first moment 
with a strong shudder either of ter- 
ror or distaste; but, in the next, his 
brow reddened with rage. : 

“Who dares?” he demanded 
hoarsely of the courtiers who stood 
near him, “who dares insult us with 
this blasphemous mockery? Seize 
him and unmask him—that we may 
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know whom we have to hang, at sun- 
rise, from the battlements!” 

It was in the eastern or blue cham- 
ber in which stood the Prince Pros- 
pero as he uttered these words. 
They rang throughout the seven 
rooms loudly and clearly—for the 
prince was a bold and robust man, 
and the music had become hushed at 
the waving of his hand. 

It was in the blue room where 
stood the prince, with a group of pale 
courtiers by his side. At first, as he 
spoke, there was a slight rushing 
movement of this group in the direc- 
tion of the intruder, who, at the mo- 
ment, was also near at hand, and now, 
with deliberate and stately step, made 
closer approach to the speaker. But, 
from a certain nameless awe with 
which the mad assumptions of the 
mummer had inspired the whole 
party, there were found none to put 
forth hand to seize him; so that, un- 
impeded, he passed within a yard of 


the prince’s person; and, while the. 


vast assembly, as if with one impulse, 
shrank from the centres of the rooms 
to the walls, he made his way unin- 
terruptedly, but with the same solemn 
and measured step which had dis- 
tinguished him from the first, through 
the blue chamber to the purple— 
through the purple to the green— 
through the green to the orange— 


’ through this again to the white—and 


even thence to the violet, ere a de- 
cided movement had been made to 
arrest him. It was then, however, 
that the Prince Prospero, maddening 
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with rage and the shame of his own 
momentary cowardice, rushed hur- 
riedly through the six chambers, 
while none followed him on account 
of the deadly terror that had seized 
upon all. He bore aloft a drawn dag- 
ger, and had approached, in rapid 
impetuosity, to within three or four 
feet of the retreating figure, when the 
latter, having attained the extremity 
of the velvet apartment, turned sud- 
denly and confronted his pursuer. 
There was a cry—and the dagger 
dropped gleaming upon the sable 
carpet, upon which, instantly after- 
wards, fell prostrate in death the 
Prince Prospero. Then, summon- 
ing the wild courage of despair, a 
throng of revelers at once threw 
themselves into the black apartment, 
and, seizing the mummer, whose tall 
figure stood erect and motionless 
within the shadow of the ebony clock, 
gasped in unutterable horror at find- 
ing the grave cerements and corpse- 
like mask which they handled with 
so violent a rudeness, untenanted by 
any tangible form. 

And now was acknowledeged the 
presence of the Red Death. He had 
come like a thief in the night. And, 
one by one, dropped the revelers in 
the blood-bedewed halls of their revel, 
and died each in the despairing pos- 
ture of his fall. And the life of the 
ebony clock went out with that of the 
last of the gay. And the flames of 
tripods expired. And Darkness and 
Decay and the Red Death held illim- 
itable dominion over all. 
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T was Poe who said the saddest 

thing in the world was the death of a 

young and beautiful woman. Cer- 
tainly it is a subject which has inspired 
poets and painters to masterpieces, 
and made countless nations mourn. 
In the case of the melancholy, half- 
crazed genius, the young and beauti- 
ful woman was his wife, so the essence 
of romance is present in the beautiful 
poems drawn from his life’s tragedy— 
the passing of his Lenore, “the rare 
and radiant maiden,” 
“The doubly dead in that she died so 

young.” 

If then, a beautiful maiden like 
Lenore, or Elaine, the lily-maid, or the 
fair Ophelia, or any maid who died 
for love or lack of love—if these 
awake such tender chords of sym- 
pathy and stir the human heart to 


such exquisite feeling, should not 
those noble women who died in the 
cause of right or for their country, or 
through an unjust. sovereign—Joan of 
Arc, Charlotte Corday, Marie An- 
toinette, Lady Jane Grey, Mary of 
Scots—stand higher in the sight of 
man? For do not they represent 
patriotism, long suffering, indignity 
and insult? And higher yet, on the 
last plane, and crowned with a 
heavenly halo, are those who died for 
God, who gave up all that life held 
dear, while in the first flush and 
beauty of youth, who meekly, rev- 
erently bowed to the torture of the im- 
pious and persevered in glorious faith 
until the faithful end. Of these is 
Saint Cecilia, the young, the beautiful, 
the holy, adorned with roses and 
wearing the martyr’s crown, in whose 
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face are blended faith of God, the 
charity of Christ, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Although the story of Saint Cecilia 
is no doubt largely legendary, there is 
proof to show that such a person 
really lived about the year 230. She 


was a Roman, the daughter of a long 
line of noblemen, and her family was 
also rich. According to history and 
the date of St. Cecilia’s life, as handed 
down by ancient records, Alexander 
Severus was emperor of Rome during 
her life, although one legend men- 
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tions Marcus Aurelius. Furthermore 
one Almacus is named as prefect 
under whom she suffered death, but 
of him there is no trace in history. 
From the many books of traditions, 
legends and history that give the story 
of Saint Cecilia, as gathered from the 
old Roman records, the following has 
been compiled. 

The daughter of most noble parents, 
she was brought up secretly as a 
Christian, and from her early youth 
delighted in divine worship and praise 
of her Creator. She composed many 
hymns to the glory of God, and sang 
them so wonderfully that angels hov- 
ered in the air to listen. It seems 
strange that her parents, having edu- 
cated her in the faith, should have 
compelled her marriage to a pagan, 
but at the age of six- 
teen she was wedded 
at their desire and 
command to Vale- 
rian, a noble Roman, 
but a worshiper of 
idols. Now Cecilia 
had made aé_ vow, 
while very young, 
that she would de- 
vote her life to Chris- 
tianity, and with this 
purpose in mind she 
had further declared 
to herself that she 
would remain a vir- 
gin. Her wedding- 
day, therefore, was 
not one of rejoicing 
to her—in fact, she 
walked to the -bridal 
altar with a rough 
sackcloth garment, for 
penance, concealed 
beneath her white 
robes of state. Even 
while she outwardly 
consented to become 
the wife of Valerian, 
she again vowed 
within her own heart 
to preserve her chas- 
tity, and prayed 
heaven for help in 
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her extremity. Her appeal to Vale- 
rian to respect her vow was not in 
vain, for she persuaded him to 
Christianity and also lived as a virgin 
until the end of her days. Chaucer 
refers to this in his “Second Nonne’s 
Tale” which is almost a literal version 
of the story— 

“T have an angel which thus loveth me, 
That with great love, whether I wake or 

sleep, 

Is ready aye my body for to keep.” 

One very pretty version of Vale- 
rian’s conversion is that he beheld 
Cecilia kneeling in prayer, while 
above her hovered an angel who bore 
in his hands two crowns of roses. 
The crowns were not visible to unbe- 
lievers, but their rich fragrance was 
readily perceived, and the heavenly 
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visitor placed one on the head of Ce- 
cilia and one on the head of Valerian, 
thus signifying that each should suffer 
the death of a martyr and wear an 
everlasting crown for their faith. 
Tiburtius, the brother of Valerian, 
and Maximus, their friend, were also 
converted to the belief of Cecilia, and 
rendered much aid to the Christians 
of the benighted community, sustain. 
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ing the poor and burying the martyred 
dead. For this they were looked 
upon with suspicion by the Roman 
governors and ordered to worship the 
idols of the populace. For their re- 
fusal Valerian, Tiburtius and Maxi- 
mus were killed—the exact manner is 
not stated. Cecilia buried them in 
the Cemetery of Calixtus and awaited 
her summons. It was not long in 
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ST. CECILIA AND THE HEAVENLY CHOIR. 


From the painting by H. Lauenstein. 


coming. She stood firm in her faith 
even when threatened with torture, 
and by her noble words to her ac- 
cusers she converted forty of the 
pagans who heard her speak. His- 
torians are agreed that the manner of 
her death was first being thrown into 
boiling water, from which she escaped 
unharmed. Then the executioner 
was ordered to do his work. Three 
blows from his sword did not kill her, 
and the wretched man fled in terror. 
Wounded, she lingered for three days, 
and then died with words of heaven 
upon her lips. All her wealth was 
distributed among the poor, and ac- 
cording to her request the house in 
which she lived was consecrated by 
Pope Urban I. This was the site of 
the church to bear her name through- 
out so many centuries, to be destroyed 
by the barbarian and the «nbeliever, 
to be rebuilt by pious priests and to be 
the shrine of many pilgrims, to stand 
until to-day, sixteen hundred years 
after it was consecrated and dedicated. 

The veneration of Saint Cecilia can 
be traced back to the third century, 


which, being the century in which she 
lived, is evidence that glory came to 
her soon after death, but the first au- 
thentic records are thoseof Pope Sym- 
machus, who mentions the church in 
his books in 499. By the invasion of 
barbarians the church was reduced to 
a condition of ruin in the ninth cen- 
tury,so in the year 820 Pope Paschal I. 
set himself to the task of rebuilding it. 
While his work was in progress he 
had a vision in which the saint ap- 
peared to him and directed him where 
to find her body which had been 
buried by Pope Urban I. in the Cem- 
etery of Calixtus by the side of her 
husband, but long lost to sight. The 
priest followed her instructions and 
found not only Cecilia, Valerian, Ti- 
burtius and Maximus, but the bones 
of nine hundred other martyrs, which 
were all taken io the cemetery of the 
new church of Saint Cecilia and buried 
with great ceremony. It is related 
that Paschal found her body wrapped 
in gold. tissue and linen cloths, and 
before reinterment he adorned it with 
rich robes. Near the seventeenth cen- 
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tury the church had again fallen into 
ruin and desolation, and this time 
Cardinal Sfondrati undertook to re- 
build it. His assistant was Stefano 
Moderno. The Cardinal found the 
marble sarcophagus which contained 
a cypress-wood box, in which Pope 
Paschal had placed the body of the 
saint. This was opened, and in it 
were found the linen cloths which 
Pope Urban had originally placed on 
the body. These, however, were now 


_rolled at the foot, for Paschal had 


robed his saint in rich “taffety.” 
Stefano Moderno, the young archi- 
tect, executed a marble statue of the 
saint as she lay in the cypress-wood 
box, recumbent in her grave clothes. 
Then the remains were buried for the 
last time in a silver reliquary which 
was deposited in a small crypt be- 
neath the high altar, by Clement VIIL., 
assisted by twenty-two cardinals. 
This ceremony took place on Saint 
Cecilia’s day, November 22, 1599, 
with a great deal of magnificent pomp 
and heavenly music. The church at 
this time was undoubtedly a beautiful 
edifice, but in 1725 it was greatly 
marred by heavy piers which were 
built around the columns of the nave 
by order of Cardinal Doria, and at 
the same time the upper gallery was 
closed that the nunsof the Benedictine 
monastery might listen to the services 
unseen. Only a few relics of the 
church as it was-in the ninth century 
remain. Of these the chief are the 
mosaics of Saint Cecilia and the other 
saints to whom Paschal dedicated the 
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church—St. Peter, St. Paul and St. 
Agatha. 

Any number of paintings have been 
made of Saint Cecilia, a few of which 
are here reproduced. The greatest 
artists the world has known have ex- 
pended their skill on her beauty, her 
purity and her holiness. Likewise 
have some of the greatest poets sung 
of her. Dryden’s “Ode for St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day” is, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful thing he ever wrote; Chaucer’s 
version has already been referred to, 
and Pope’s “Ode” is full of exquisite 
feeling. About the end of the seven- 
teenth century the custom of giving 
concerts on Saint Cecilia’s Day was 
highly fashionable. The most emi- 
nent writers of the age and equally 
notable composers united in produc- 
ing suitable oratorios, which were 
rendered by the finest singers to be 
procured. To-day the 22d of No- 
vember is celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic Church by especially fine 
music. The tradition that Saint Ce- 
cilia invented the organ is not ex- 
plained, although in most of her 
paintings she is shown with a small 
reed instrument. Equally unaccount- 
able is the tradition that she was 
blind, for none of the records mention 
this fact. Nevertheless she is the 
patron saint of the blind as well as of 
sacred music, which may, after all, be- 
a subtle and beautiful indication of her 
sympathy and love for suffering hu- 
manity, added to her faith in God and 
delight in all that was sacred, pure 
and holy, Beatrice Sturges. 
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RECUMBENT STATUE OF ST. CECILIA. 
From a print of 1783. 
The original by Stefano Moderno. 
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T is the school and not the college 

which makes and marks the na- 

tion. The college graduate, al- 
ways in evidence, is too apt to regard 
his or her alma mater as the corner 
stone of our American civilization. 
Nevertheless the college is a very 
small feature so far as the great 
American people is concerned. In 
this year of our Lord 1897 there are 
about five hundred institutions which 
may be classed as colleges. This in- 
cludes the universities, colleges and 
seminaries. They are attended by 
about one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand students. There are some 
seven hundred professional schools, 
some attached to universities, and 
some independent, with fifty-five 
thousand students. This gives a 
very handsome total of two hundred 
and fifteen thousand young men and 
women, who are receiving the higher 
education. It is a very large num- 
ber, but it is small compared with the 
seventy millions who compose the 
American nation. Of these students, 
more than one-half will drop out or 
will die before graduation day; the 
loss must be very great because the 
entire number of living alumni and 
alumnez reported from four hundred 
colleges is but two hundred and 
seven thousand, and from five hun- 
dred professional schools but one 
hundred thousand, making the col- 
lege element of the country past and 
present a trifle over a half million. 
If to this be added Americans, who 
have pursued similar courses abroad, 
and foreign citizens who were gradu- 
ated before coming to this country, 
the entire number is six hundred 
thousand, hardly one per cent. of the 
entire population, but a ratio, which 
so far as can be ascertained, exceeds 
that of any other civilized nation. 
Americans can well be proud of this 
state of affairs. They can also be 
proud of the fact that of the college 
students of to-day, one-fourth are 
women and that in the professional 


schools one-sixth are women. These 
figures are eloquent in many ways, 
and they betoken a future for the 
nation altogether more magnificent 
than all its past. 

Yet it is not the college which has 
supplied the land with its best ele- 
ments. It is the public school and 
the high school. The greatest col- 
lege, whether it be Harvard, with four- 
teen thousand living alumni, or Co- 
iumbia with fifteen thousand, are 
small institutions compared with 
many of the great high schools of the 
eastern, middle and central states. 
These have been the true centres of 
our civilization. As originally in- 
tended they were merely superior 
branches of the public schools. The 
high school student pursued his way 
the same as did the public school boy 
and girl. There were no dormi- 
tories; there were no payments; there 
were no scholarships; there were 
none of the features of what is known 
as college life. The school was con- 
ducted upon the best methods known 
to the time and was intended to com- 
plete and finish the common school 
education. The old high school 
course may have been faulty when 
compared with modern systems; it 
may have wasted too much time 
upon reading and composition, upon 
grammar and arithmetic, but it gave 
its scholars a very excellent knowl- 
edge of the English language and lit- 
erature, of American history, of geog- 
raphy, of prose-writing, of politeness, 
and of intelligent and_ intelligible 
speaking. High-school graduates 
always wrote legible hands, and never 
indulged in the graceful hieroglyphics 
which marked the fashionable sem- 
inaries of the past as they do those of 
to-day. They could quote from 
Webster, Haynes, Clay, and Cal- 
houn, Jefferson and Madison, Ham- 
ilton and Patrick Henry, from the 
Constitution and the Federalist much 
better than can the average col- 
legian of this decade. 
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They knew the geography of their 
country, the position of every state 
and territory, the location of every 
capital and metropolis and the course 
of every river. When they received 
their certificate or diploma they were 
young, but were thoroughly qualified 
to enter almost any business or call- 
ing, or to take up the responsibilities 
and duties of social life. 

Of the many high schools the larg- 
est and probably the best known is 
the English High School of Boston. 
It is now a little over three-quarters 
of a century of age, having been 
established in 1821. During that 
period it has given instruction to 
more than ten thousand students, and 
to-day has nearly a thousand stu- 
dents within its walls. It has a noble 
building with every modern improve- 
ment, facility and convenience, a 
numerous and enthusiastic alumni 
association, and a prestige second to 
that of none other in the United 
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States. So high is its repu- 
tation that for the past fifty 
years, it has been a national 
rather than a local institu- 
tion. It has had students 
from twenty states, and its 
graduates have made name 
and fame in every state of 
the Union. Its fame has 
even spread abroad. In 
1865 it was visited by the 
Reverend James _ Frazer, 
afterwards the Bishop of 
Manchester, who was 
studying the American 
educational system under a 
Parliamentary Commission. 
In his report, which was 
highly approved by the 
English government, he 
said: “The English High 
School of Boston is the one, 
above all others, that I 
visited in America which I 
should like the commis- 
sioners to have seen at work 
as I myself saw it at work 
on the 1oth of June—the 
very type of a school for the 
middle classes of this country, man- 
aged in the most admirable spirit 
and attended by just the sort of 
boys one would desire to see in such a 
school. Take it for all in all, and as 
accomplishing the end at which it 
professes to aim, the English High 
School of Boston struck me as the 
model school of the United States.” 

In the report of the British Par- 
liamentary Educational Commission, 
which quoted the Bishop’s scholarly 
criticism, the school is referred to in 
high terms, and the rules and system 
held up as examples which it would 
be well to follow in the educational 
institutions of that monarchy. Sim- 
ilar praise has been bestowed by lead- 
ing authorities in Canada, Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

Of the army of students, numbers 
have gone into every industry and 
profession. The financial world owes 
to the high school its most famous 
capitalist, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
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The U. S. Navy received from it Rear 
Admiral Thomas O. Selfridge, Jr. 
Mayor James Otis of San Francisco 
is another graduate, as was Thomas 
R. Gould, the eminent sculptor. To 
the mercantile world it gave E. H. 
Ammidown; to insurance, Joseph M. 
Gibbons; to the pulpit, the Rev. 
Robert C. Waterston, Rev. Samuel 
K. Lothrop and Rev. Samuel Bab- 
cock. To the military career it pre- 
sented Gen. Thomas Sherwin and to 
pedagogy Edwin P. Seaver. Other 
graduates of prominence are Robert 
E. Babson, Charles F. Wiman, John 
Herbert, William H. Partridge, John 
J. May, Josiah W. Hayden, Col. 
Henry Hastings, Major William H. 
Devine, Lieutenant Commander Wil- 
liam M. Paul, Lieutenant Charles W. 
Abbott, Dr. Charles M. Cumston, Dr. 
Ephraim Hunt, Col. John K. Hall, 
Col. Frances Boyd, Prof. Frances J. 
Child, Gen. G. S. Curtis, Otis E. 
Weld, Dr. S, C. Chandler, Hon. C. T. 
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Gallagher, Hon. F. W. Darling, Gen. 
Henry A. Snow, Franklin A. Hall, 
Hon. Henry B. Cram, Col. Robert S. 
Burgess, Capt. H. B. Rice, Capt. G. 
F, Murray, Capt. E. E. Locke, Capt. 
John J. Sullivan, Hon. M. G. Baker, 
Hon. H. B. Metcalf, Hon. J. H. Ban- 
croft, Hon. S. H. Wise, Hon. A. L. 
Richardson, Hon. O. B. Stebbins, 
Commissioner Thaxter, Professor 
Nash, Professor Perkins, Professor 
Hildreth and. Admiral Stevens. A 
rough glance over the alumni cata- 
logue shows that the school has pro- 
duced three State governors, two ad- 
mirals, two major generals, one great 
banker, and hundreds of senators, 
assemblymen, congressmen, mayors, 
councilmen, physicians, lawyers, pro- 
fessors, clergymen, financiers, littera- 
teurs and eminent merchants. The 
history of the school is to a certain 
extent the history of education in this 
country during the present century. 
The first high school was the Latin 
School of Boston, which served as a 
first-class preparatory institution for 
college. It represented a culture 


which up to that time was considered 
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Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, 


imperative in the training of profes- 
sional men and gentlemen at large. 

It was popular and its graduates 
were received with open arms by 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, Williams and Brown. 
But during these years the demand 
for what may be termed the modern 
education was growing from day to 
day. In 1820 the Boston school 
committee took up the subject under 
the title of a Seminary which should 
furnish the young men, who are not 
intended for a collegiate course of 
studies, and who have enjoyed the 
usual advantages of the public 
schools, with the means of complet- 
ing a good English education, and of 
fitting themselves for all the depart- 
ments of commercial life. On Feb- 
ruary 19, 1821, George B. Emerson 
was made principal Master, and 
shortly thereafter the school was 
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opened in the Derne Street 
schoolhouse. In 1824 it was 
moved to the schoolhouse 
on Pinckney Street, which 
was more capacious and 
convenient. The classes 
continued to grow, and in 
1844 it was moved again to 
3edford Street. In 1881 it 
was moved to its present 
location on Montgomery 
Street. Even the present 
generous accommodations 
would be far too small if 
other high schools had not 
been built in various parts 
of Boston to meet the ever 


growing demand. In 1820 
the. curriculum included 
composition during the 


three years; reading from 
approved authors for two 
years, accompanied by crit- 
icism and declamation for 
three years; arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, mensuration and 
surveying, natural philos- 
ophy, ancient, modern and 
American history, logic, 
and moral philosophy. 

The years have brought changes. 
In 1871, when the school was fifty 
years old, drawing, botany, mineral- 
ogy, French antiquities, physical geog- 
raphy, and military drill had been 
added to the third year’s course, and 
several of their studies transferred to 
the second year’s course. In the sec- 
ond year, geometry had been doubled; 
trigonometry had been increased, and 
there was also French, and military 
drill. In the first class there was 
French, military drill, philology, phys- 
iology and the American Constitution, 
while in a fourth year’s course there 
was chemistry, German, freehand and 
mechanical drawing, descriptive ge- 
ometry, mechanics and Spanish. 

At the present time the general 
course is three years in length. In 
the first year are English language 
and literature, ancient history, 
French, German or Latin, algebra 
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and bookkeeping, botany, music and 
drawing. In the second year there 
are English, medizval history, at least 
one foreign language, geometry, 
physiology, zoology, and _ experi- 
mental physics, also bookkeeping, 
music and drawing. In the third 
year there are English, modern his- 
tory, civil government, one or more 
foreign languages, solid geometry, 
physics, chemistry, music and draw- 
ing. In the post graduate year the 
studies are English language, litera- 
ture, and history, French, German, 
Latin, physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry and 
surveying. The recent course, leav- 
ing out the classic languages, is 
higher intellectually than that of the 
colleges in 1820. 

A graduate is ready to enter the 
great University institutions, such as 
the Columbia College School of 
Mines, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 
the Troy Rensselaer Poly- 
technic, the Lawrence 
Scientific School, or the 
Sheffield Scientific School. 
So high is the standing of 
the High School that many 
institutions will receive the 
graduates upon their diplo- 
mas without any examina- 
tions whatever. These 
changes illustrate the 
changes in education and 
in civilization. Culture in 
the beginning of the cen- 
tury meant a large amount 
of classic languages of an- 
tiquity, of so-called mental 
and moral philosophy, of 
ancient geography, and al- 
most nothing of the great 
world around us. To-day 
the great universities have 
changed their courses, and 
now make science and prac- 
tical knowledge as impor- 
tant a feature of the curric- 
ulum as Greek and Latin 
—while in such famous in- 
stitutions as Columbia, 
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Chicago, Leland Stanford and the In- 
stitute of Technology, science and 
higher science are now made the key- 
stone of the educational arch. 

A feature of the English High 
School of Boston is the Association 
of its alumni. It is known as the 
English High School Association, 
and was formed in 1853. Its objects 
were to preserve the friendships of 
school days, to assist students who 
may be in need of help to complete 
their studies, and to keep alive the 
esprit du corps among the graduates. 
To improve the work of the school 
it started a library, which has now 
a fine collection of nearly three thou- 
sand volumes. It has also purchased 
works of art and secured portraits of 
the head masters of the school. It 
has founded a scholarship of five 
thousand dollars in the Institute of 
Technology, and has established a 
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student’s aid fund of about seven 
thousand dollars for the benefit of 
deserving students. The first presi- 
dent was Frederick U. Tracy, who 
served from 1854 to 1868, and the 
presidents since then: Thomas Gaf- 
field from 1868 to 1872; Rev. Robert 
C. Waterston from 1872 to 1881; 
Prof. Thomas Sherwin from 1881 to 
1886; John J.. May from 1886 to 
1888; Charles F. Wiman from 1888 
to 1892; Curtis Guild from 1892 to 
1895 and Joseph Gibbons, the present 
incumbent, since that time. 

The officers of the Association are 
as follows: President, Mr. Gibbons; 
vice-president, Robert E. Babson; 
secretary, William H Moriarty; as- 
sistant secretary, Milton S. Berstein; 
treasurer, William H. Partridge; ex- 
ecutive committee, Charles Burrill, 
John Herbert, Charles H. Brigham 
and Warren K. Blodgett. 

As an alumni club the English 
High School Association is an ad- 
mirable model. Besides carrying on 
the work which has been mentioned, 
it aids to support a bright little school 


‘uates assembled, 
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publication called the E. H. S. Record, 
and it uses its organization to make 
all the public functions of the school 
a social attraction as well as a local 
success. The anniversary meetings 
are notable for the excellence of their 
programmes and the delightful social 
features which mark their details. 
When it comes to the more important 
anniversaries, the association leaves 
nothing undone to make them mem- 
orable. The one held in Boston in 
1851 was a nine days’ wonder, but it 
was insignificant compared with that 
which was held last year upon the 
occasion of the 75th anniversary of 
the school, the 20th of May. The 
celebration was held in the historical 
Faneuil Hall, and thousands of grad- 
including repre- 
sentatives from the classes of 1823 
down to 1896. At three o’clock they 
formed into a procession and paraded 
through the streets, where once they 
passed daily on their way to school. 
They visited the three sites where the 
school had stood; looked at the 
Common and then countermarched 
in good military style. In the even- 
ing there was an immense banquet in 
Mechanics Hall, at which six hundred 
and fifty guests sat down, while three 
thousand friends and relatives filled 
the gallery, the stairs and the smaller 
hall. The handsome stage was dec- 
orated with a wilderness of flowers 
and palms, roses and exotics, while 
behind these an orchestra discoursed 
music at intervals during the evening. 
Altogether nearly six thousand souls 
took part in the evening’s festivities. 
A very dramatic contrast was af- 
forded between the early classes and 
the late ones. From the former 
there came men of seventy and eighty 
years of age, white-haired, weak-eyed 
and trembling, and from the latter 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed and mus- 
cular youths that were beautiful to 
look upon. In the same gathering 
there were fathers and sons, boys and 
grandsires, and in one case two mem- 
bers were related, though at a dis- 
tance of four generations. 
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No such spectacle was seen before 
at a college commencement or alumni 
reunion. It could only occur with 
such a superb institution as the Eng- 
lish High School of Boston. Equally 
worthy of note at this point is a pic- 
ture presented by a graduate of the 
third class of this  institution— 
that of 1823. Colonel John K. Hall, 
now 88 years old, read with strong 
voice and fine effect a memorial ode 
composed by himself for the occasion. 
In his own presence the end of the 
nineteenth century was linked with 
the beginning, and he in his boyhood 
had seen and talked with the heroes 
of the French and Indian wars long 
before the American Union had been 
conceived by the founders of the 
Republic. Thus that white-haired 
poet connected the bright-eyed boys 
who are to manage the twentieth cen- 
tury with the men who shaped the 
destinies of the eighteenth! 

It is not difficult to trace the influ- 
ence of the high school in the intel- 
lectual and social development of the 
metropolis of New England. It 
started chiefly as a protest against the 
old-fashioned classical cult, and partly 
as a response to the powerful popular 
demand for a live, practical educa- 
tion. Its success caused a raising of 
the standards of the public schools of 
the city; the establishment of the 
East Boston High School, and more 
recently of the South Boston High 
School, now nearing completion. 
The former should be included with 
the subject of this article, as it was 
and is an extension of the latter in 
order to meet the wants of the grow- 
ing population. 

The beneficent results of the high 
school began to change public 
opinion from 1825 onward. People 
saw that the new education fitted 
young men better for the battle of life 
than did the old one. The ambitious 
youth, who was thoroughly equipped 
for business, who was well informed 
upon current events, who could wel- 
come the Frenchman, German or 
Spaniard in his own tongue, got 
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along much better than the college 
graduate of the old school, whose 
chief accomplishment was his ability 
to conjugate irregular Latin verbs or 
to read profound dissertations upon 
the native case of the Greek article. 
As the feeling grew it expressed itself 
in two ways. On the one side it took 
practical shape in the establishment 
of those magnificent institutions of 
scientific learning—the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the 
Boston University, the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Clark University 
and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
School. The other form was the 
gradual modification of the curric- 
ulum in Harvard, Amherst, Smith, 
Tufts, and Williams Colleges. Scien- 
tific studies were introduced into the 
ancient curriculum, and then gradu- 
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ally extended. The time formerly 
devoted to classics, antiquities and 
so-called mental gymnastics, was 
gradually reduced to make way for 
the growing demand of the new sys- 
tem. Optional studies and optional 
courses, and finally special and post- 
graduate courses, were introduced 
and made part of the organic college 
law. 

In this way the American college, 
which in 1850 was a poor copy of the 
ecclesiastical schools of Europe, was 
transformed into the higher and more 
efficient type of the German univer- 
sity. True, there is much yet to be 
done, but the tendency may be seen 
in every institution, and the complete 
change is not far off. The move- 
ment has spread from Massachusetts 
to all the progressive states of the 
Union, so that to-day Americans can 
look with the deepest pride and de- 
light at the noble rivalry between 
Harvard in Massachusetts, Columbia 
and Cornell in New York, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Princeton in 
New Jersey; Chicago in Illinois, 
Michigan at Ann Arbor and the 
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University of California and Leland 
Stanford upon the Pacific Slope. 
These vast institutions possessing mil- 
lions of dollars, priceless libraries and 
the costliest laboratories, parapher- 
nalia and apparatus, attended by thou- 
sands of students, regular and special, 
conducted by hundreds of the ablest 
pedagogues which high salaries and 
the highest social attractions can 
command, promise before the century 
is out to put this country at the head 
of the world in all matters pertaining 
to education. How much of this 
progress is due to the famous English 
High School of Boston it is impos- 
sible to say. Both the colleges and 
the school itself are creations of the 
world’s spirit, and are controlled and 
guided by immutable laws. Never- 


theless there is always action and re- 
action among the parts of an organic 
whole, and in this way the high 
school has done its share in the labor 
of improvement and upbuilding! 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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IN THE TURKISH ROOM. 


¥ 3 HE Hungarian band was playing 
a waltz; very few of the people 
dining in the Waldorf palm gar- 
den were aware of it; it was simply 
one more of the subtle ingredients, 
like a dash of maraschino in a sauce, 
that go to make dining something 
more than the satisfying of appetite. 

The waltz was a familiar one, yet a 
nameless thing to hundreds of peo- 
ple who had danced to it, whistled it, 
hummed it but knew not whence it 
came or even how to designate it, 
though it had become a part of their 
being in the impressions it had 
wrought upon them. 

Mrs. Wilfred James, dining at one 
table with Cary King and her aunt 
and cousins, the Duncans, with 
whom she was stopping at the hotel, 
was wofully conscious of it. Mr. 
Wilfred James, dining several tables 
away, half shut from view by a big 
palm, was entirely oblivious to it, and 
yet these two people had been as 
radiantly happy some three years be- 
fore, floating about to its bewitching 
music, as it is given to mortals to be. 
They had been separated now for six 
months. It had been a case of great 
beauty and love of admiration on one 
side, and of unreasoning jealousy on 
the other, with a large admixture of 
family interference to keep things 
seething. 

She had not yet grown quite used 
to meeting him about; her heart still 
had an uncomfortable way of flunk- 
ing an instant when she would first 
catch sight of him. To-night she had 
seen him the moment she had entered 
the dining room, and at a glance had 
taken in who the two men were with 
him. Since that moment she had de- 
voted herself to being as entertaining 
as she knew how to be to her own 
little party, and had not looked over 
in his direction until they began the 
waltz. It was exquisitely played and 
it saddened her; how could it fail to 
do so? She remembered quite well 


how often they had danced together 
to it before she even knew that he 
cared, and afterwards when she was 
perfectly happy. She glanced half 
involuntarily toward him; fortunately 
Cary was telling a long story to her 
aunt. She could see only one of | 
Wilfred’s broad shoulders, and but 
one side of his head with its crinkly 
fair hair which had been the despair 
of them both: for him because it 
would curl in spite of all he could do 
to prevent it, and for her because her 
own would not. 

He was a distinguished looking 
man, of superb physique and strong 
cut features. She could never be 
ashamed that she had once cared for 
him and that he—how he had loved 
her and how glad she had been for 
her beauty because he was so proud 
of it. She stole another glance at 
him and gave a little exclamation of 
dismay which she crushed with a 
cough. Cary King broke off his 
story to turn anxiously to her, “You 
have not caught fresh cold have you?” 

She colored under his keen glance 
and somewhat nervous!y assured him 
that she had not. For the flash of 
an instant more he kept his eyes ques- 
tioningly on her, wondering why the 
blood had so suddenly rushed to her 
face, hoping madly that at last she 
was beginning to care, and then went 
on with his story. 

The waiter at the other table had 
been refilling the glasses with Bur- 
gundy, handling it as tenderly as an 
infant in its little wicker cradle. 
Now Burgundy was absolutely for- 
bidden to Mr. Wilfred James on 
account of his gouty tendencies; but 
at the moment his wife had glanced 
in his direction she had seen him de- 
liberately waiting for his glass to be 
filled, and a second look had found 
him calmly sipping it, she well knew 
with what satisfaction. She also 
knew in what torture he would regret 
it. Only thirty, he had inherited this 
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painful legacy from his grandfather, 
who had also bestowed on him his 
fortune, and, in return for both, Wil- 
fred’s feelings toward that relative 
were not of unmixed gratitude. 

During the three years of their 
married life his gout had been almost 
banished by the simple outdoor life 
he had led, and which she, sharing his 
love of sports, had enjoyed with him. 
Port and Burgundy, entrees and 
pates, were “not dreamed of in their 
philosophy” and now—her eyes sud- 
denly filled with tears and her hand 
shook a little as she tried to chip off a 
bit of the misty pink ice on her plate, 
while she thought how actually fool- 
hardy he had become without her. 

When they had finished she had to 
pass quite close to him in going out 
but she kept on brightly talking to 
Cary beside her, and Wilfred and the 
two men with him were as elaborately 
unconscious of her presence. 

She rarely passed through a room, 
however, without a little murmur of 
admiration following her. This was 
very noticeable to-night. She wore a 
perfectly plain black velvet frock 
which set off well the grace of her 
slender figure, and the dazzling 
beauty of her skin and abundant fair 
hair. Wilfred heard it and it cut 
him, but he gave no sign that he was 
conscious of it. 

After dinner they lingered awhile 
in the Turkish room; the aunt and 
cousins commenting on the people 
wandering up and down the corridor 
and through the rooms; while Cary 
talked commonplaces to her with his 
tongue and unutterable things with 
his eyes. She wearied of this after a 
while and went over to one of the 
little carved desks to write a note that 
she wished to send that evening. 
When she had finished she sat with 
it still before her, leaning her head on 
her hand in thought. Wilfred had 
just come into the hall. As she 
caught sight of him she impulsively 
drew another sheet of paper from the 
desk, tore it in half, wrote three lines 
and folded the half into a narrow slip; 
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then she went back to the others, tak- 
ing a seat beside her aunt on a red 
canopied divan near the corridor. 

“Don’t you want to take in an act 
or two of the play?” Cary asked, lean- 
ing over her. Wilfred was standing 
in the doorway talking with some 
friends. For a moment she caught 
his eyes upon her, then she looked 
smilingly up at Cary. “TI should love 
to,” she answered, “if Aunt Mary 
likes.” Aunt Mary liked and so they 
all rose to go. Wilfred was. still 
standing in the doorway, and Mrs. 
Duncan, having become aware of it, 
majestically led their exit through the 
opposite one; Mrs. Wilfred, before 
following, however, cast one more 
guilty look in his direction and thrust 
the bit of paper she still held, between 
the upholstered arm and seat of the 
divan. 

A cold shiver undulated down Wil- 
fred’s spine as he watched the depar- 
ture—the Duncans in front, and Cary 
once again beside his wife, who had 
waited while he went back to pick up 
her gloves, which she had dropped 
beside the divan. 

Wilfred rubbed his hand confusedly 
across his brow. He could not take 
in what was being said to him. 
Anger, jealousy, a sense of humilia- 
tion, even pity, surged through him. 
Pity that she had so degenerated in 
the short time they had been apart, 
as to stoop to what he believed he had 
seen with his own eyes, and the cad 
had not even had the sense to find the 
note she had left there. 

He excused himself, pleading ill- 
ness, and went out into the night. 
He crossed the avenue with no 
thought of where he was going; a 
cabman pulled up his horse sharply 
to keep from running him down and 
he did not even know it. “Not that, 
O Ethel, Ethel—” he groaned. He 
had not tried to fool himself into the 
belief that he no longer cared, though 
he had grown somewhat used to the 
pain of being without her; but that 
she should feel no longer bound to 
honor him, that she should stoop 
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from the gentle dignity that he had 
always loved in her, to an intrigue, 
however innocent it might prove, 
with another man, was more terrible 
to him than any sorrow he had yet 
known. 

As he grew calmer the thought 
occurred to him that the note was 
still in the room where she had left it. 
What if some one discovered it? He 
turned, hurried along and reéntered 
the hotel. The Turkish room was 
almost deserted. He was composed 
enough now to walk slowly through 
it; two people were conversing in 
one of the deep window recesses, and 
the maid was shaking up pillows and 
straightening the chairs. He sank 
down on the divan as if waiting for 
someone, then he leaned wearily back 
and slipped his hand beneath the up- 
holstered cushion. He was shaking 
with nervous tension and his fingers 
trembled weakly as they found the 
folded bit of paper they were seeking. 

He pushed it forward, then his 
palm crushed over it and his heart 
contracted as at last he drew it out in 
his clenched hand. The room for a 
moment swam dizzily before him and 
there seemed something fiendish in 
the red glow that pervaded it. 

His first impulse was to tear the 
paper into bits. He had not come 
for it to spy upon her, only to save 
her from herself. What folly had she 
written? Perhaps none, perhaps it 
was merely a bit of paper with some 
message upon it that had been 
handed to her. He despised himself 
for this sophistry; was he trying to 
fool himself into the belief that he had 
a right to look at it? He had seen 
her at the desk, seen her smile at 
Cary a moment before she had 
slipped it into the divan and after- 
wards cast a frightened look in his 
direction. But what if it were noth- 
ing, and he was suffering all this 
torture unnecessarily? She was still 
his wife, he had a right to know—he 
must know if he were doing her an 
injustice. He opened the paper and 
looked: 


‘born fool. 
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“Dear Billie:—I saw you drinking Bur- 
gundy to-night. Have you gone , mad? 
Please don’t do it again.” 


He could have laughed for joy but 
he did not, and instead two great 
tears blurred the little paper in his 
hand. She was tender and good as 
she had always been; always, even 
when jealousy had made a devil of 
him and her family’s interference had 
converted him into a fiend. 

He gazed triumphantly around. 
Never before had the room appeared 
so exquisitely beautiful. Its soft red 
glow warmed his heart with hope, the 
delicate arabesques upon the walls 
were like the tender verdure of the 
spring, holding a promise of joy. In 
front of him was the bust of a saucy 
Arab girl with her back to him. She 
seemed to be flouting him. Well she 
had a right to—everyone had—for a 
Guarding the divan on 
either side were two bronze Moors 
upholding lighted candelabra. They 
had guarded it well—that scrap of 
paper, that had made him so wretched 
and now so happy. He read it again. 
It was just like her. She always 
called him Billie when she was trying 
to persuade him into anything. He 
folded it tenderly and put it in his 
breast pocket. Should he write her 
a letter? No, the Duncans might see 
it, and then there would be more 
comment and interference. A bright * 
idea struck him. She would surely 
come and look to see if he had found 
the note; he would put another in its 
place. 

“Dear Ethel:—I will give up Burgundy if 
you will write me another line.” 

She found it the next morning. 
She laughed a little and put it in her 
glove. She was going out but she 
stopped a moment to write an answer. 

“Dear Billie:—Of course, I cannot be in- 


different to your taking care of yourself, so 
please do for the sake of Auld Lang Syne.” 


He found it that night in the divan 
but had no glimpse of her. 


“Dear Ethel:—What is the use of taking 
care of one’s self with nothing in life worth 
looking forward to?” 
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It frightened her a little when she 
found this note. She did not know 
quite where she was drifting now 
after all the desperate misery before 
and following their separation, but 
there was something deliciously ab- 
surd in the whole affair at present— 
this surreptitious writing to her own 
husband with a divan for a letter box 
and her aunt and cousins for dragons, 
such deadly dull dragons to be tied to 
as she found them. 

She did not answer this last note 
but when she wandered into the Turk- 
ish room the next morning she found 
another awaiting her. 

“Dear Ethel:—This will be a good-bye. 
I cannot stand it any longer. I am going 
to sail for the south of France on Satur- 
day.” 

She had taken the note into her 
own room to read after drawing it 
from its hiding place and she slipped 
down quite weak into a chair and 
tried to steady herself and think just 
what it meant to her. 

Billie in the south of France and 
she dragging dismally around with 
her aunt; in a false position, every 
act criticised and nothing better to 
hope for in the future. Billie thou- 
sands of miles away, perhaps ill and 
she would not know it; perhaps fall- 
ing in love with—she sprang up; she 
could not stand it. Oh! if he would 
only ask her to go with him, if she 
were only sure he wanted her. So 
she wrote: 

“Dear Billie:—I want to say good-bye to 
you. I cannot have you go away without 
that.” 

It was Thursday. She found his 
answer that same night. 

“Dear Ethel:—Try me once more and 
come with me.” 

She sent the following to his club, 
she was so afraid to trust it to the 
divan. 

“Dear Billie:—I will come, but I shall 
have to run away from Aunt Mary. I don’t 
dare to face her. Tell me how I can come 
to you.” 

He sent his answer by a messenger 
from the club. 
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“Dear Ethel:—Take your relatives, all of 
them, to the theatre this evening; have your 
maid pack your trunks, and I will see that 
they go aboard to-night. The steamer sails 
at ten, but if you will not mind an early 
breakfast, I will be at the hotel in the 
Turkish room at seven. Oh, Ethel, my 
darling, we will start all new again, and I 
shall try to make up for all the misery of the 
past. Your husband, WILFRED.” 


She did not know until she re- 
ceived this letter how homesick she 
had been. 

When she found him waiting for 
her at'seven he was the only one in 
the room. He was looking out of 
one of the windows but he heard her 
step and turned quickly to meet 
her. 

She put out her hand but he only 
took it to draw her near and kiss her. 
“Are you all ready?” 

She nodded; she could not speak; 
her lips quivered a little, and yet she 
laughed as he hurried her into his 
cab at the door. 

“T feel as if I were doing something 
dreadful,” she said at last. ‘I have 
written to Aunt explaining as best I 
could but I am afraid she will not 
understand.” 

“She won’t have to,” he answered 
gaily. They were rattling down the 
avenue by this time. “I understand 
though—I know what an everlasting 
fool I have been. I understand what 
I came very near losing.” He kissed 
her again. “O Ethel, Ethel, I am 
only thankful that I understood in 
time.” 


Mrs. Duncan left town for Lake- 
wood that day. She was quite upset 
by her niece’s inconsiderate conduct 
toward her. She volunteered the in- 
formation to several friends that 
Ethel had suddenly decided to go 
abroad for the winter, but nothing 
further, and those who had heard that 
Mr. and Mrs. James were crossing on 
the same steamer wondered audibly if 
it were an unpleasant accident or if 
their families had brought about a 
reconciliation. 

May D. Hatch. 











OLD MILL AT NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Erected in 1650, destroyed by fire in 1781, and rebuilt shortly afterward. 


COLONIAL LAND-MARKS 


MONG the’ possessions of New 
A England to which her children 

turn with patriotic pride, none 
are of greater historical interest than 
the many ancient structures which for 
more than a century have endured 
unscathed the summer’s sun and 
winter’s snow. Many are the distin- 
guished men who have been domi- 
ciled under their hospitable roofs. 
Here were enacted scenes which 
awakened patriotic impulses and 
marked an epoch in this country’s 
history. 

The peaceful environments of the 
moss-grown memorials are in strik- 
ing contrast to the activity which 
marked their early years. To one 
interested in his country’s past, these 
ancient walls appeal more strongly 
than the pages of history, mute 
though they be. They are a link 
which binds unbroken a people— 
whosé patriotism was unshaken, and 
who endured hardship unflinchingly 
—to the present generation, more 
blessed than they, but to whom have 
been bequeathed those many sterling 
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traits which make the sturdy sons of 
New England conspicuous among 
their fellows. 

Within the limits of Boston are 
found some of the most famous struc- 
tures in America, rich in historic 
memories. Faneuil Hall, a gift from 
Peter Faneuil, was erected in 1742. 
It stands foremost amid the civic 
structures. Here was held the 
famous “tea party” in December, 
1773. and within its walls cheers for 
the king gave way to shouts for 
American Independence. 

The old State House vies with 
Faneuil Hall in patriotic memories. 
Here the famous town meetings were 
held, the abomination of the British. 
Within its walls Independence first 
saw the light, and in the street below 
the Boston massacre took place. 

The old South Church was erected 
by the Third Congregational Society 
in 1727. The scenes enacted within 
this historic fane are familiar to every 
reader. Its name is synonymous 
with liberty. Here Adams, Quincy 
and Warren fanned the flame of Rev- 
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THE OLD STONE HOUSE, GUILFORD, CONN. 


Erected in 1639, and used both as a dwelling and a fort. 


olution and to its mandates civil and 
military authorities alike bowed sub- 
mission. It is only necessary to 
speak briefly of these three historic 
structures so intimately associated 
with our country’s history. Their 
fame is widespread. Time cannot 
efface the imprint, nor lessen the rev- 
erence due their honored walls. 

Of the many ancient domiciles scat- 
tered throughout New England 
whose fame is slight and whose chief 
claim to recognition is, at least to the 
casual observer, their antiquity, much 
can be related. The eloquence of 
Adams or Warren never echoed 
through their spacious halls. Their 
past has been along more peaceful 
lines, but romance is closely inter- 
woven with the history of many, while 
others boast of festive scenes at which 
dukes and barons kissed the hand of 
a Dorothy Quincy. 

Connecticut boasts of one of the 
most ancient domiciles in New Eng- 
land, perhaps the oldest standing in 
its original location and substantially 
unchanged. “The Old Stone House” 
at Guilford, erected by Mr. Whitfield 
in 1639, served a double purpose, 
being used as a dwelling and a fort. 
The walls are of stone with small 
windows deeply recessed. All the 
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is of 
oak, which shows 
little the effects of 
two centuries. A 


woodwork 


giant chimney 
stands at the 
north side with a 
spacious fireplace. 
A curious embra- 
sure in the south- 
west corner of the 
second floor com- 
manded the ap- 
proach from that 
direction. The 
ancient attic con- 
tains two cleverly 
hidden __ recesses, 
evidently places of 
concealment. 

The old 
dict Arnold house in New 


3ene- 
Haven, 


although dismantled, is an _inter- 
esting relic of the arch traitor. This 
was built by Arnold in 1771 and 


there he resided until after the begin- 
ning of the Revolution. It is a 
typical New England homestead of a 
type common throughout that sec- 
tion, and, before the inroads of com- 
merce, was surrounded by spacious 
grounds and orchards. On the walls 
of the Historical Society is the sign of 
the traitor when a druggist i1 New 
Haven, and among its treasured rel- 
ics are Arnold’s medicine chest and 
mortar. 

The old Bontecou house on Olive 
Street, New Haven, was built about 
1770. It is a spacious rambling 
structure with an enormous cellar. 
Captain Bontecou followed the sea, 
and tradition has it that many a cargo 
of rum, molasses and sugar, on 
which no duty was ever paid, found 
its way into the deep cellar of the 
mansion. At the time of the British 
invasion a party of drunken soldiers 
destroyed much valuable furniture in 
a search for booty, and threatened to 
hang the venerable Frenchman, but 
by the strategy of the women of the 
household, he escaped. 

The first brick house built in New 
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Haven stands on State Street, well 
preserved. In an old frame structure 
on Water Street built by Joseph Trow- 
bridge in 1736, the Governor’s Foot 
Guard’ met before starting for Boston 
at the time of the Lexington alarm. 
Other interesting structures in New 
Haven are the Admiral Foote place 
where it is said the Admiral was born, 
and the Hillhouse mansion on Grove 
Street,.a well-preserved example of 
stately colonial architecture. 

The decline of the whale fishery 
has robbed New London of much of 
its old time greatness, but it still re- 
tains the historic town mill built in 
1650, destroyed by fire in 1781, and 
rebuilt. .Soon after the settlement of 
the town a mill became a public ne- 
cessity, and at town meeting on 
November 10, 1650, at which fifteen 
persons were present, it was voted to 
build a mill at public expense; six 
men were selected to do the work, for 
which they were paid two shillings 
per day. That it was well built is 
attested by its condition to-day in its 
second century of existence. The 
mill appears to have been a monop- 
oly. as no other could be erected 
without Mr. Winthrop’s consent. 





The capacity of the mill was taxed, 
owing to the growing population, 
and complaint was made to the gen- 
eral court that the town was not “duly 
served in the grinding of their 
corn” and by reason of this were 
“much damaged.” The Winthrops 
however continued in control until 
1709, when another structure was 
erected. 

Here also is the old schoolhouse 
where the martyr spy, Nathan Hale, 
was schoolmaster, and the Hemp- 
stead house, erected over 150 years 
ago. Here Benedict Arnold lived 
after his return from the French- 
Indian war, and later, when the 
traitor with his Hessians burned New 
London his orders—which were 
obeyed—were that the old structure 
should be spared. 

At Plainfield, Conn., stands the Old 
Eaton Tavern built before the Revo- 
lution. During Lafayette’s first visit 
to this country he stopped at the inn 
which was on the Providence, Hart- 
ford and Worcester post road, and in 
the famous guest chamber Washing- 
ton tarried. On a window pane— 
which all visitors make it a point to 
examine— are the letters “G. W.” cut 
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CRADDOCK HOUSE, MEDFORD, MASS. 


Built in 1634, and used as a fort during the Revolution. 


with a diamond worn by the Father 
of his Country. 

Hartford boasts of several historic 
houses, prominent among them be- 
ing the Barnabas Dean house on 
Grove Street, built in 1778. The 
Mansion house on Kinsley Street 
was erected by Dr. Kinsley in 1796. 
The brick was made by the doctor in 
a machine invented by himself. 
Noah Webster was born in West Hart- 
ford, and the old house, after nearly 
two centuries, is in good condition. 

In the neighborhood of Norwich 
were enacted events of importance 
during the Revolution, but many of 
the oldest structures have given place 
to modern dwellings. The highway 
leading to Norwich Town and Bean 
Hill is lined with picturesque and 
venerable houses, each with an inter- 
esting history. Among the oldest 
are the Reynolds homestead, built in 
1659, the Edgerton house, fully as 
ancient, and a huge domicile which 
has sheltered several generations of 
Huntingtons. 


At Bean Hill, a drowsy New Eng- 
land settlement, is the house in which 
Deacon William Cleveland, the Presi- 
dent’s grandfather, made _ silver 
spoons, some of which are still in the 
possession of families in the neighbor- 
hood. The house where Benedict 
Arnold was born stood on the Nor- 
wich Town road, but was demolished 
many years ago. The old well from 
which Arnold drank when a boy is 
still preserved, and often visited by 
relic hunters. 

Cambridge has much to boast of in 
historic structures. Christ Church, 
facing the Common, and surrounded 
by a quiet churchyard, was erected 
in 1761. Peter MHarrison, who 
designed King’s Chapel in Boston, 
was the architect. Corinthian pillars 
support the roof, and there is an 
atmosphere of ecclesiastical aristoc- 
racy about the old fane. In the 
ancient churchyard beneath a 
weight of Latin inscriptions, lie a 
majority of Harvard’s Presidents 
and many representatives of the pomp 
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and royalty of the Massachusetts 
Colony. 

A spacious house with courtyard 
and carriage entrance was the resi- 
dence of that most dignified and ele- 
gant gentleman of the old school, 
Governor Jonathan Belcher. After- 
wards the mansion became the prop- 
erty of Colonel John Vassall, of a 
family scarcely less distinguished. 
At the breaking out of hostilities the 
house came into the possession of the 
American forces. Dr. Benjamin 
Church, who enjoys the distinction of 
being the first American to be tried 
for treasonable acts, was confined in 
the second story of the mansion, 
which is one of the most interesting 
in Cambridge. Concealed by a 
group of fragrant lindens on Brattle 
Street stands a house with an interest- 
ing history. During the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period it was occupied by one 
Lechmere, a Boston distiller, and 
afterward by Jonathan Sewall, the 


latter a friend of John Adams. His 
wife was Esther, a sister of Dorothy 
Quincy. The mansion is perhaps 
the oldest in Cambridge. 

Chief among the historic mansions 
of Cambridge is that so long the resi- 
dence of Longfellow. It resembles 
an English country house with a 
flavor of comfort and _ hospitality. 
The mansion is lofty and spacious, 
with wine cellars that would delight 
the heart of a jolly friar. The house 
was erected in 1759 by Colonel John 
Vassall, whose ancestors fought 
against the armada. Washington 
made the old mansion his head- 
quarters for a period of eight months 
in 1775. The large southeast cham- 
ber was his sleeping apartment and 
underneath was his study, the same 
one occupied by the great poet. 
Probably in no mansion in the coun- 
try have such a host of distinguished 
men been entertained, among them 
Franklin, Tallevrand and the Duke 
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THE PAGE HOUSE, DANVERS, MASS., A MILITARY HEADQUARTERS DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


of Kent. Mr. Longfellow took up 
his residence in the historic mansion 
in 1837 and here in the room made 
famous by Washington, were written 
a majority of his poems including 
“Hyperion” and “Voices of the 
Night.” 

Newport boasts of several ancient 
and historical structures. The Mal- 
bone mansion, a substantial double 
house on Thames Street, was the town 
house of the famous Malbone family, 
whose wealth was largely acquired in 
the slave trade. The Vernon house 
was the headquarters of Count de 
Rochambeau. Here also Washington 
was entertained and the old mansion 
at one time contained one of the 
finest collections of paintings in this 
country. A fine and spacious man- 
sion known as “Kingscote,” was built 
by a colonial official previous to the 
Revolution. 

Portsmouth, N. H., 
city of old homesteads. 


is a veritable 
Some are 


very ancient, the bricks used in their 
construction having been brought 
from England. One of the finest is 
the old Sherburne house, a pure ex- 
ample of colonial architecture. A 
quaint old mansion with more gables 
than Hawthorne’s famous house, 
stands at Little Harbor near Ports- 
mouth. It was the seat of the Went- 
worths, whose lineage could be 
traced back to Reginald Wentworth, 
lord of the manor of Wentworth in 
Berks in 1066. The mansion con- 
tained originally 52 rooms. There 
are oaken panels, chimney pieces 
richly carved, and one mantel, em- 
blazoned_ with figures of Indian prin- 
cesses, occupied the carvers over a 
year. Governor Wentworth’s equi- 
page, with outriders in red coats and 
harness of silver, created a stir as he 
drove through the town. Wentworth 
was a pompous old fellow, arrayed in 
crimson velvet coat, leggings and 
diamond buckles, with powdered wig 
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topped with a three-cornered hat. 
His romantic marriage to Martha 
Hilton, of humble birth, has been im- 
mortalized by Longfellow’s poem. 
In the old mansion gathered the 
Sparhawks, Pepperells, Penhallows 
and Langdons, all names famous in 
colonial times. At Kittery Point is 
the Pepperell mansion, a queer old 
gambrel roof structure, showing little 
indication of having been the home 
of the great Sir William, the hero of 
Louisburg. 

The Oliver mansion on Washington 
Street, Dorchester, is an interesting 
structure. Among the notables 
entertained here were Washington, 
Lafayette, Monroe and _ Jefferson. 
The Barnard Capen house on the 
same street was built in 1632, making 
it the oldest house in New England. 
A house nearly as ancient is the 
Pierce house, built by Robert Pierce 
in 1635. Other famous houses in 
Dorchester are the Oliver-Everett 
place built in 1770, the Dolbear 
house built in 1720, and the Roger 
Clapp house. In the first named 
Edward Everett was born. 

Salem, of witchcraft fame, has 
many land-marks hal- 


ner in which it was built. In 
this house a number of witches 
were tried by Judge Curwin. On 
Turner Street is the famous “House 
of the Seven Gables,” erected 
in 1666 and made famous by Haw- 
thorne’s tale. The house during 
Hawthorne’s time was the residence 
of Miss Susie- Ingersoll, and was a 
favorite haunt of the poet. The old 
Jeffrey Lang house on Essex Street 
was built in 1740. In the old family 
Bible in the handwriting of Lang, is 
written: “I raised my house ye ninth 
day of June 1740 and I moved into it 
on the roth day of December follow- 
ing.” On Charter Street is the 
Doctor Grimshawe house, the place 
of Hawthorne’s courtship. The old 
house figures in his novel, “Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret.” 

Like a shadow frowning down on 
Salem is Witch Hill, on which those 
hapless wretches convicted of witch- 
craft were hung. The neighborhood 
is. still suggestive of toothless hags, 
high crowned hats and broomsticks. 
Salem was the centre of witchcraft in 
New England, and two centuries have 
not sufficed to efface many tangible 





lowed with historic 
associations. There 
is the ancient gam- 
brel-roofed structure 
in which Hawthorne 
first saw the light. 
Here also is the old 
custom house, in the 
garret of which the 
poet found the “Scar- 
let Letter.” 

On Essex Street is 
an ancient landmark 
now much altered, 
which was once the 
dwelling place of 
Roger Williams. 
Its former greatness 
has long since dis- 
appeared, but its 
massive frame and 
giant chimney attest 
the substantial man- 
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THE WAYSIDE INN, SUDBURY, MASS. 
Made famous by Longfellow. 


reminders of this blot upon our coun- 
try’s history. Many an old ruin 
marks the site of orgies of the “devil’s 
elect” while ancient orchards and 
moss-grown walls were trysting- 
places of gray-haired beldams. The 
house where Rebecca Nourse lived 


still stands a monument to the injus- 
tice of 1692. From this house Mrs. 
Nourse was taken to jail and after a 
trial—which was a travesty on jus- 
tice—was convicted and executed 
July 19, 1692. It is related that the 
jury, convinced of her innocence, 
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brought in a verdict of not guilty, but 
were promptly sent back by the judge 
and instructed to find her “guilty.” 

How changed is Salem. The 
wharves, once busy with commercial 
life, are rotten and _ grass-grown. 
That famous old shipbuilder and 
seaman, Elias Derby—whose ships 
carried the first American flag to 
Calcutta—would hardly recognize 
the town once famous as the leading 
American seaport. 

Further down the turnpike stands 
the house in which General Putnam 
was born. The original house was 
built in 1650. An addition, built a 
century later, gives the structure a 
rambling appearance. The room in 
which “Old Put” first saw daylight is 
an object of interest to visitors. 

The Page house is a well pre- 
served structure which figured in 
Revolutionary times. Colonel Page 
was a strong patriot and General 
Gage had an office in the old house. 
It is related of the Colonel’s wife that 
when forbidden to drink tea in the 
house she repaired to the roof with a 
few faithful neighbors and quietly in- 
dulged in the forbidden “sip.” 

Haverhill boasts of the birthplace 
of John G. Whittier. The house, 
built in 1680, is a fine old homestead 
with picturesque surroundings. The 
Whipple 
house at 
Ipswich, 
built in 
1633, is a 
quaint 
building 
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Bradford was removed some time 
ago to another part of the town 
and a more modern structure marks 
the site. Several older residents 
remember when many of the old 


houses in Plymouth had “Dutch 
ovens” built outside, such as are 
found in the Netherlands. One of 


the oldest houses is the William Har- 
low house on Sandwich Street, built in 
1768. The timbers were taken from 
the old fort on Burial Hill at the close 
of King Philip’s war. The old Crow 
house, built in 1664, is another well 
preserved domicile. The only house 
occupied by a Mayflower pilgrim ap- 
pears to be the Howland-Carver 
house, once the residence of John 
Howland. 

The Royall mansion at Medford 
has an interesting history. Here Sir 
William Pepperell was married to 
one of Royall’s daughters. The old 
mansion has been the scene of many 
festivities, lavish in extravagance. 
Among the distinguished guests were 
the Duke of Clarence and the noted 
beauty, Agnes Surriage. 

The old Craddock house, built in 
1634, is a roomy structure, not only as 
a residence but well adapted for pur- 
poses of defense against the Indians, 
and it figured in this way frequently 
in its early history. 

Among 
the well pre- 
served hos- 
telries of the 
last century, 
is the old 
Wright tav- 








with small ern at Con- 
windows, cord. Here 
with a wide Major Pit- 
overhang cairn stirred 
and _lean-to his  toddy 
reaching al- with a 
most to the bloody _ fin- 
ground. ger, remark- 

In_ Ply- THE OLDEST HOUSE IN NANTUCKET, ERECTED 1686. ing that he 
mouth much would “stir 
that would have been of vital the rebel’s blood before night.” His- 


tory does not backup the major’sasser- 
tion—in fact thecontraryis really true. 


interest to the antiquary has been 
lost. The dwelling of Governor 
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MILL AT NANTUCKET, ERECTED 1746. 


One of the best specimens of “Ye 
ancient hostelrie” is the Wayside Inn 
at Sudbury, made famous by Long- 
fellow’s poem. It was kept by suc- 
ceeding generations of Howes. The 
last proprietor, the landlord of Long- 
fellow’s tale, was a typical boniface. 
He was a justice of the peace, a 
school visitor and a chief singer in 
the Congregational Church. In the 
guest’s room a son of Molyneux, who 
walked beside the king’s troops in 
Soston, scratched this couplet on a 
window pane June 24, 1774: 

“What do you think 
Here is good drink 
Perhaps you may not know it; 


If not in haste, then stop & taste 
You merry folks will show it.” 


Captain Wadsworth on his way to 
the Wadsworth fight stopped here 
over night. The state chamber has 
been occupied by Washington and 
Lafayette. 

At the Hancock house, built in 
1695, Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock were awakened by Paul Revere. 
The Buckman tavern was the head- 


quarters of the minute men the night 
before the battle, and a multitude of 
bullet holes mark the attack of the 
British. 

At Duxbury stands a gambrel- 
roofed vine clad cottage built in 1666 
by Alexander, the second son of 
Myles Standish. The rough hewn 
timbers are exposed to view and the 
chimney is one of the largest I have 
seen. Inside are enormous  fire- 
places with high mantel boards. 
Wooden latches or bobbins adorn the 
doors, and there is a flavor of an- 
tiquity about the place which few 
possess. 

Rocky Marblehead is well worthy 
a visit from the antiquary. The 
glory of the ancient town was once its 
fisheries, and a hundred fishing craft 
often anchored in the snug harbor. 
In colonial days Colonel Jeremiah 
Lee, a devoted patriot, was the mag- 
nate of Marblehead. He erected a 
colossal stone mansion in 1768, 
which is still standing. The walls 
were hung with paper representing 
various historical incidents. The 
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wood work of mahogany was richly 
carved. The fireplaces were numer- 
ous and gigantic. Over one was a 
panel representing Esther before 
Ahasuerus. Washington visited Mar- 
blehead and the old mansion in 
1789, and the house was a rendezvous 
for the leaders of Revolutionary fame. 

One of the oldest and most inter- 
esting churches in this country is St. 
Michael’s at Marblehead, erected a 
century and three-quarters ago. But 
two Episcopal churches, King’s 
Chapel at Boston, and Queen Anne’s 
at Newburg, had been erected at the 
time. The materials for the church 
were brought from England, the 
reredos complete. The chandelier 
which still hangs in the church was 
the gift of John Elbridge, collector 
of the port of Bristol, England. A 
silver communion service still in use 
was presented by David Le Gallais in 
1745. During the Revolution a mob 
entered the church and tore the royal 
coat of arms from the chancel wall. 
The original organ was brought from 
St. Paul’s Church, New York, and 
was played at Washington’s  in- 
augural. The church contains many 
handsome memorial windows, one, 
the gift of the Massachusetts Senate 
in 1888. 

No mention of historical places in 
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New England would be complete 
without a glance at quaint old Nan- 
tucket. The old mill on the brow of 
the hill, whose arms began to whirl 
in 1746 is a familiar object to fash- 
ionable summer visitors. The oldest 
structure on the island was erected in 

1686 and the visitor will never ques- 

tion its antiquity. The Swain house 

on the Polpis road is another vener- 
able structure, nearly as ancient. 

There is an atmosphere of antiquity 
about Nantucket that is fascinating 
to the antiquary, and as one is rat- 
tled over the alluvial, grass-grown 
cobbles, he is easily transported to 
the days of Mr. Thomas Mayhew, 
Gent. 

These ancient land-marks speak to 
us of patriotism and freedom, they 
are hallowed by associations of the 
past, and should be to us constant re- 
minders of the heroic spirit of our 
forefathers, brave, chivalric, fearless. 
Let us gently lift the wooden latch 
and with bared heads contemplate 
these ancient walls. 

“We have no title-deeds to house or lands. 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
—— ag forgotten, stretch their dusty 

ands 


And hold in mortmain 
estates.” 


still their old 


Thomas Morgan Prentice. 
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MADAME 


T was for many years, now, all the 
neighbors said, that Madame 
Gabelle had been living in the little 

house on St. Philip Street. Truly, 
New Orleans had seen changes since 
she had come there, but St. Philip 
Street had not changed; St. Philip 
Street never changed. All the little 
houses on that side of the street stood 
and stared at the little houses on the 
other side of the street. But stared, 
did I say? No, no, they could not 
stare without being awake, and _ all 
these houses were sound asleep. The 
batten doors and windows were 
closed, and there were other doors, 
also, that opened into the little alley 
ways that ran along by the side of 
every house, and into the pretty court 
at the back, and they were always 
closed, too. Sometimes, indeed, one 
of those doors opened a little, and a 
woman slipped out with her market 
basket on her arm, but the door was 
shut immediately, so that one caught 
but a glimpse of the flower bed that 
went along the alley way, and spread 
out into a little paradise of flowers and 
vines in the court beyond. 

And yet, there was a difference 
about those houses. All day they 
were shut so close that you might 
have thought they had never been in- 
habited, but it was in the evening that 
the stir began. Then the batten 
doors opened, and people came out 
with chairs and stools, and sat down 
on the sidewalk, nodding to one 
another across the way. The women 
had on clean wrappers, and the young 
girls came out in dainty white, and 
promenaded@ up and down the side- 
walk, with their arms around one 
another, talking and laughing quietly, 
for this portion of Philip Street prided 
itself on being very different from 
the noisy blocks further down. A 
little distance away the children 
played and chased one another with 
little excited shrieks, checked once in 
awhile by a maternal: 
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“Ah, Leontine! Marie! Hus’ doze 
noise.” 

But there was one of the houses 
which did not open hospitably, even 
in the evening, though the shutters 
were always set a trifle ajar, and one 
could hear the low murmur of voices 
behind them. It was one of the 
smallest of the small cottages, with 
red tiles that looked like the halves 
of flower pots covering the ridge of 
the roof, and with the wall coated over 
with red stucco, which had peeled off 
in patches and displayed the bricks 
beneath. The steep roof ran down 
precipitately and extended shelter- 
ingly over the narrow “banquette,” 
and out of the roof looked a dormer 
window, curtained with snowy lawn. 

“Madame Gabelle, she never come 
out, no,” said Madame Giraud, whose 
rocking chair and palm leaf fan 
swayed in unison on the other side. 
“She lives like in one convent. No- 
body never see her, no; but me, I 
think she one big fool. How anybod’ 
goin’ live like dat always?” 

Very few people had ever seen the 
long flower bed and the beautiful 
court that belonged to the little cot- 
tage on St. Philip Street. The man 
who wheeled in the coal had, indeed, 
told wonderful stories of the flowers, 
and the huge bananas and the palms, 
but those who heard listened en- 
viously, and had no means of verify- 
ing what he had said. Madame 
Gabelle and her daughter chose to 
live alone, and even peering curiosity 
could not penetrate the privacy they 
had chosen for themselves. 

Three or four long rooms were in 
that little cottage, and one room above 
with the dormer window. The houses 
surrounding it were all small, so that 
there was not a window to look over 
into the court; and it was completely 
shut in. Rough, hard benches were 
there, under the wide-spreading fan- 
palm. Zephine sat there and made 
her pretty embroidery, and sung little 
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French songs, in a sweet, 1ow tone 
that was pleasant to hear. No one 
could hear it outside, but her mother 
sat and listened, and smiled at it, even 
when it filled her eyes with tears. 

Zephine had seen nothing of the 
world, outside of that little court. 
There were the bananas, and the 
palms, and the flowers, and the 
benches for her and her mother; and 
there was the great, round, green 
cistern, towering up there as though 
keeping guard over the whole of the 
secluded little paradise. Sometimes, 
at rare intervals, Madame Gabelle 
took the girl out for a walk, or for a 
ride out to a park. But one day not 
long ago—how Zephine remembered 
it!—_they had been at Audubon Park, 
going down the great oak avenue, and 
when they had chanced to look 
around, a man was following them. 
How they had fluttered away, darting 
about through the shrubbery, and 
finally getting out of the park, pale 
and breathless, to find that they had 
eluded him. How they laughed at 
the incident when they were safe at 
home—but Madame Gabelle went to 
the park no more. When they 
needed exercise they walked up and 
down the alleyway beside the house, 
and were safe from the great world 
that went on with its roar and turmoil 
outside of the gate. 

Madame Gabelle had raised her 
daughter without the help of any one. 
Now the slender fingers of the girl 
were always busy with the pretty 
embroidery, and when her mother 
went out she took the work and sold 
it; but the demand for such work was 
growing less and less, or Madame 
Gabelle did not know how to reach 
the customers she needed. Year 
after year she had sold the work in a 
little shop on Bourbon Street, but the 
woman there told her, every week, 
with ever increasing emphasis: 

“Oh, there is no sale for it, no, and 
I starve myself paying money for it.” 

Not that Madame Gabelle’s hands 
had been idle; oh, no. For years she 
had made the finest and daintiest of 
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caps for infants, out of odds and ends 
of lace, and had crocheted tiny 
sacques for babies; and these, too, she 
had sold at the place on Bourbon 
Street. But the income from these 
sources grew steadily smaller, and the 
time came when Madame Gabelle 
came home from one of her visits to 
the Bourbon Street place, with a 
larger bundle than usual in her arms. 

“What, mamma; is all that lace for 
caps? You must have undertaken a 
great many. Let me help about it, 
do please, I am sure I could do it 
nicely.” 

“T will make no more caps,” replied 
Madame, trying to speak gaily. “See 
—they wanted some fine washing 
done, and I told them I would take it. 
It will pay better than the caps.” 

Zephine turned pale, and uttered a 
cry, but Madame laughed at her, and 
spread out the dainty things which 
she was going to wash. And that 
was the beginning of her new work. 
She put up no sign, and did not an- 
nounce to the public that there was a 
“Blanchisseuse de Fin” to be found 
there. She brought in her work in 
the early mornings, when the people 
who lived around her were seldom on 
the streets, and she carried it home at 
the same quiet hour; and for many 
months she did fine washing; refusing 
to allow Zephine’s hands to be soiled 
with the work. “Keep on with your 
embroidery, petite,” she said, and so 
the little court kept its secret. 

“One would think this Madame 
Gabelle was one ar-r-istocr-rat” men- 
tioned Madame Giraud, across the 
way. “I call dere to-day, me, an’ ask 
at the door if she will make me some 
sewin’, for of cou’se I expec’ she sew; 
an’ what you t’ink she say? She tell 
me she lookin’ for one woman to sew, 
herse’f!” 

But, carry it off as she might, the 
months of hard work told upon her, 
and she could not accomplish as much 
as she had done at first, and perhaps 
could not do it as well. The woman 
on Bourbon Street complained openly, 
and one day she insulted her work- 
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woman in the presence of customers. 

“If you goin’ to wash, w’y don’ you 
wash?” she cried, with shrill voice and 
many gesticulations. “W/’at make 
you dat you come here wid work like 
dis?’ And she tossed the articles 
back at the cowering and quivering 
woman who had worked over them so 
long. 

And then Madame Gabelle drew 
herself up, and looked the woman in 
the eyes. 

“T work for you no more, me,” she 
said; and leaving the articles where 
they fell, she walked out, with her 
head up. 

But when the little gate had closed 
her in, she sat down on a bench and 
leaned wearily against the green 
cistern. 

“IT have quit de washin’,” she said, 
in answér to Zephine’s wild appeal to 
tell her, tell her what had happened. 
“It was too hard, an’ I not like it any 
more, me. It hurt my heart.” And 
she pressed her hand against her 
heart, smiling at Zephine all the 
time. 

“Oh, Iam so glad you have quit it,” 
cried Zephine. “It was hard work, 
wasn’t it? And now we will find 
something easier. There is no need 
to hurry, is there?” 

Oh, no, there was no need to hurry; 
and Madame Gabelle sat down and 
smiled, and listened, while Zephine 
sung a sweet little song. While she 
was smiling she was thinking also; 
what if she could not raise that money 
by the third? for it was already due, 
and they would not wait longer than 
the third for their rent; and see how 
her shoes were worn! 

Zephine sang so sweetly that even- 
ing that she must have tired herself, 
and have slept very soundly indeed, 
for it was late when she awoke, and 
there was her mother just about to go 
out into the street. She had a 
covered basket on her arm, and 
strange to say, her head was covered 
with a huge sunbonnet. When had 
Zephine ever seen her mother wear a 
sunbonnet into the street? 
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“Why, mamma?” she cried, half 
springing up; “where are you going 
so early?—and before breakfast, too?” 

“IT have had my breakfast, petite,” 
replied the mother smoothly; “and 
yours is covered up on the table. 
See—I have my basket filled with 
flowers. I go to sell them on Canal 
Street, or at the market, or wherever 
Ican. It will be easier.” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!” cried the . 
girl, sitting up in bed and looking at 
her mother with wide, lovely eyes. 
“What is the matter? We are not so 
very poor, are we?” 

And then Madame Gabelle laughed 
indeed, for it was very amusing. 
Very poor, indeed,—the idea! Why, 
she only sold flowers because it was 
such a light, lazy occupation. That 
was no work at all. That was play. 
Every morning she would gather the 
flowers from her own flower beds, and 
would go out and sell them, and then 
she would come home and they would 
spend the evening together so pleas- 
antly. And with this big bonnet over 
her face, who would know her? So 
Madame Gabelle kissed her daughter, 
and went out, humming a gay little 
song. 

But once on the street, Madame 
Gabelle did not sing. She hurried on, 
instead, with her head drooped, and 
when she reached Canal Street and 
crouched down in a doorway, with the 
open basket by her side, the huge bon- 
net concealed her face. 

But the street was full of busy 
crowds, and the flowers sold them- 
selves, so beautiful were they and so 
daintily arranged. One after another 
stopped and bought the flowers, and 
most of them caught a glimpse of the 
face under the big bonnet; the face 
that was so unlike the faces of the old 
crones who sold flowers on Canal 
Street. By noon the basket was 
pretty well empty, and then the 
woman with the big bonnet gave the 
rest of the flowers to a barefoot girl 
who had been looking at them wist- 
fully, and went home with a light 
heart. 
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“To-night I must go again,” she 
said to herself. ‘People will always 
buy flowers at night.” 

And so, morning and evening, 
Madame Gabelle sold flowers on 
Canal Street, and in a little while she 
would have enough money saved for 
the third of the month. 

And then one day something came 
upon Madame Gabelle, and she barely 
managed to get home, and to fasten 
the gate behind her, and then she fell 
unconscious in the alley way. 

Zephine got her up and into bed, 
and when Madame Gabelle awoke she 
found the doctor bending over her. 

“You have not been taking care of 
yourself,” he said. “Your heart has 
been overtaxed, and now it can bear 
no more. You must sit in the house 
and be taken care of.” 

And Madame Gabelle laughed. 
The doctor went away, and left her 
laughing at him. 

The next morning Zephine came 
into the room with a covered basket 
on her arm, and with a huge sunbon- 
net on her head. 

“See,” she cried gaily. “I am go- 
ing to sell flowers too. The bonnet 
will cover me completely, and every- 
body will think it is you. And when 
I come back I will have money to buy 
the wine the doctor ordered, and ever 
so many things beside.” 

“No, no, petite, you can not go,” 
screamed the mother, clutching at her 
sleeve. “It was right for me, but for 
you, no. I will be well to-morrow, 
and then I will myself go and sell 
flowers. The doctor, he is one great 
imbecile.” 

“Oh, but I am going, mamma,” 
cried the girl, dancing about the room 
and waving the basket. “It will be 
such fun to see the great crowds, and 
to think that they will not see me, and 
that they will think I am an old 
woman. There, tell me good-bye, 
and let me go; and then see the money 
I will have when I come back.” 

Madame Gabelle lay back with a 
sigh, and saw her daughter go out 
into the world. And with the basket 
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swinging merrily, the girl went away 
to Canal Street, and pulled the bonnet 
down over her face, and sat down in 
a doorway. 

How much like an old woman she 
looked, she thought. No one would 
ever have dreamed—and she forgot 
all about the pretty, slender little 
hands that were busy among the 
flowers, and the delicate, beautifully 
molded form that the finest lady in 
the land might have envied. 

Zephine came back at noon. She 
was very quiet, but she had money, 
and she counted it on the bed beside 
her mother, and portioned it out there; 
so much for the wine, so much for a 
little fruit, so much for the next day’s 
marketing. 

“Are we so very poor, mamma?” 
she asked pensively, as she sat there 
toying with the little heap of coins. 

“Poor, mais, yes,” replied the 
mother with bitter tears forcing them- 
selves through her closed eyelids. 
“If we were not poor would you be 
selling the flowers on the street?” 

And the girl sighed, and was very 
quiet all day. Apparently, the little 
girl from the cottage on St. Philip 
Street had not found the world a very 
gay world. 

And yet she went out the next day, 
and the next. She did not wave the 
basket around, nor sing merry little 
songs as she went. She pulled the 
big bonnet down very far over her 
face, instead, and would have been 
glad to have seen no one, so tired of 
the world was she already. 

But it was on the third day that she 
came home and fell on her knees at 
the feet of Madame Gabelle, who sat 
on a bench under the palm tree, and 
leaned against the green cistern. 

“Oh, Mamma,” she cried,in a frenzy 
of trembling; “he follows me every- 
where I go—he—the man—-the man 
who followed us in the park;—and 
to-day he has spoken to me i 

And then the crimson face was 
buried in Madame Gabelle’s lap, and 
sobs shook the girl’s figure. 

Why was it that Madame Gabelle 
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sat so still, and had nothing to say? 
Was it that Madame Gabelle thought 
nothing of the young men speaking 
to her pretty daughter? Perhaps she 
will laugh it off, presently, and will 
tell the little one that it is nothing ;— 
that young men are ever that way. 
But no, Madame Gabelle arises and 
goes into the house. She is weak, 
and that is why her step totters; and 
Zephine, left alone under the palm 
tree, does not know whether her 
mother is displeased; so quietly has 
she arisen and gone into the house. 

But after awhile it appears that 
Madame is going out. She has come 
out, dressed for the street, with her 
best bonnet on her head, and a thick 
veil covering her face. 

“I go for one lill’ walk,” she says; 
“T shut up so long, me, an’ I go out 
for the air, yes.” 

Zephine watches her go and lock 
the gate behind her, and then she 
sinks down and cries more and more; 
for the world is such a dreadful world, 
and there is no place in it for her. 

Straight along St. Philip Street goes 
Madame Gabelle, a neatly clad figure, 
with a queenly carriage and an up- 
lifted head. Madame Gabelle has a 
mission before her, and there is deter- 
mination in that erect head. 

Into Royal Street she goes, and 
along Royal to Canal. People glance 
at her curiously, for she is in the world 
but not of it, and the veriest stranger 
can see at a glance that she belongs 
“down town,” and that she has spent 
her life there, far from the American 
side of Canal Street. 

She enters a little vestibule that 
fronts a stairway, and pauses a 
moment to read the names of the 
various gentlemen whose offices are 
on the upper floors. Yes, it is there, 
the name she seeks; and she mounts 
the stairs, pulling herself up wearily, 
for she is feeble. A long climb it is, 


and a hard one, but she finds the name 
on a door at last, and pauses in front 
of the door to press her hand upon her 
heart, and to steady her wavering 
vision, 


Then she knocks, and waits. 
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“Come in, madame, and be seated,” 
says the tall gentleman kindly. He 
thinks he sees some poor client behind 
that thick veil, and is courteous to her, 
as he is to all poor women. 

“TI wis’ to see you al-lone, yes,” says 
the voice behind the thick veil, and 
the tall gentleman smiles, and gives 
his clerk permission to go for an hour. 

The door closes on the clerk, and 
then the veil is lifted, and they two 
stand facing one another once again. 

“Clemence!” cries the gentleman, 
with a sudden pallor sweeping over 
his face; and Madame Gabelle smiles 
up at him and waves her fan. 

“You know me?” she questions. 
“True, I change, yes, but dat to be 
expec’.” 

“And you have lived here all this 
time, and have never come near me, 
Clemence?” he asks in a broken voice. 

“Why I come near you?” she re- 
torts, with a glitter beginning to come 
in hereyes. “You go your way, long 
ago, an’ me, I go mine. You have 
your wife, yes, an’ your money, an’ 
your home; an’ me, I have not’ing; 
not’ing but my daughter.” 

“Your daughter? You have a 
daughter?” cries the man breathlessly, 
sinking into a chair; and Madame 
Gabelle looks at him. 

“Yes, oh, yes, your little one and 
mine, as truly as that I should be your 
lawful wife, and not that other woman 
who keeps my place, and whom you 
have called your wife in the eyes of the 
world.” 

She has spoken in French in her 
excitement, but he understands, and a 
gray pallor spreads over his face. 

“You say not’ing, no,” she hurries 
on, with bitter emphasis. “No, dere 
not’ing to say. What I care for you 
now? What I care for you’ fine 
house? I wo’k my own way, always; 
I raise my child; an’ I train her, yes, 
an’ mek her a leddy. But lissen. 
Dat woman you call you’ wife”’— 
there is bitter scorn in her words— 
“she got a brother you been callin’ 
you’ heir. Dat all right—you mek 
’im you’ heir; w’at I care for dat? 
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But lissen—You keep ’im away from 
my daughter, you hear? He been 
follow’ my lill’ one; he spik to her, 
yes. Now lissen—if he come agin, I 
kill ’im, you hear? Poor Clemence, 
she down in de dust, but dat man bet’ 
kip away from my lill’ girl.” 

“Oh, Clemence, Clemence, I did 
not know!” he moans, with his face in 
his hands. “He shall trouble her no 
more, I promise you—but you will 
let me provide for the little one, 
Clemence?” 

She stands up and laughs aloud. 
“Me, oh, yes, I tek you’ cha’ity,” she 
says bitterly. “I wo’k always for my 
child, I keep on wo’kin’. You tink 
you live wid dat woman before de 
worl’, an’ give money to my child 
in se-cret? Not wile Clemence heart 
keep on beat’.” 

And then she lowers her thick veil, 
and goes out, with her head erect, 
leaving the tall gentleman with his 
head down upon the table. 

3ut before she has reached the bot- 
tom of the steps, he remembers that 
she must not disappear as she has 
done before, and so he arises and 
follows her. 


“The end is near at hand,” says 
the doctor, leaning over to touch 
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Zephine. “If they are here still, I 
think it would be best to let them see 
her, if only for a moment.” 

Madame Gabelle, faintly stirring, 
opens her eyes, and sees them near at 
hand ;—a tall gentleman, with pallid 
face and compressed lips, and a young 
man; a handsome young man, his 
earnest eyes fixed on hers. As she 
looks at him, he draws nearer. 

“Don’t judge me too quickly,” he 
says. “I have followed your daughter 
simply because I couldn’t help it. I 
love her; I want to win her for my 


wife. Don’t drive me away till I have 
tried.” 
“Clemence! Oh, Clemence!” cries 


an agonized voice, filled with beseech- 
ing. The shadows begin to grow 
thick about Madame Gabelle, but 
that voice pierces them. She puts out 
a wandering hand, that finds his in the 
darkness, and she says, very clearly, 
so that everybody may hear: 

“Dis one ol’ frien’ of mine, yes. I 
know ’im a long time, me. He tek 
care of my lill’ girl, He promise me, 
yes; so you ask ’im. Whatever he 
say, all right.” 

And Madame Gabelle, smiling 
dimly upon them all, added drowsily: 

“Now my heart goin’ rest.” 

Julia Truitt Bishop. 


WINTER WINDS. 


HOUGH the ashes of Time be heaped to-day 
Where youth’s passions like coals are lain, 
The winds may sweep the ashes away 
And leave them bare again. 


For even now from Hope’s grave—the while 
Poor Memory’s tears fall hot— 

I see rise up, like a tender smile, 
One dim “Forget-me-not.” 


Ethel Hatton. 

















THE 
MUSICAL 





O time of year is quite as busy for 
local singers as this and the 
month just passed. They at 

least have an opportunity to be heard, 
and without the interference of artists 
from other shores; but perhaps not 
in just the way they would prefer. 


Concert committee, church, and 
managerial trials are quite a feature in 
this and other big towns, and equally 
trying and unsatisfactory everywhere. 

The unsuspecting aspirant, in many 
instances fresh from the hands of the 
vocal trainer, who has, in most cases, 
encouraged artistic hopes never to be 
realized, imagines church work will 
make a most desirable beginning. 
She seeks an interview with one of the 
numerous musical agents or mana- 
gers, who, if the applicant is petite and 
pretty, immediately advises a light 
opera career, which, under discussion, 
seems the easiest thing in the world. 
Armed with music roll and a card of 
introduction, this hopeful, self-confi- 
dent novice finds manager number 
one, who scrutinizes her closely, im- 
mediately asks her what stage experi- 
ence she has had, and a few other 
“stage” questions, then tells her he is 
extremely busy, but to come in a few 
days, prepared to sing. At the ap- 
pointed day and hour she arrives at 
the theatre, entering an auditorium as 
dark as Erebus, with only the stage 
visible, and a most cheerless and posi- 
tively gruesome atmosphere pervad- 
ing the whole place. The stage is 
divested of its scenery, an old chair 
and table generally constituting the 
furniture and decorations, with one 
gas jet burning to enliven the scene. 


The piano in most of the theatres, 
like the ubiquitous cat, is not always 
en evidence, but sure to be found, and 
when found, sadly wanting. Mr. 
Manager has asked one or two con- 
fréres to be present, and to save 
valuable time has also sent for other 
vocal aspirants desirous of singing to 
him. The whole atmosphere and 
surroundings have not been exactly 
conducive to courage or artistic in- 
spiration, and with the first chord of 
the piano almost every vestige of hope 
dies. Realizing that she is singing to 
several black objects, whose heads 
occasionally bob together, but who 
are scrutinizing her at the worst possi- 
ble advantage as she stands silhou- 
etted against a gray background, or 
brick wall, the one object on a totally 
barren stage; conscious that every fa- 
cial expression is completely lost, or if 
visible, wrongly reflected by the dismal 
light, this pitiable object is expected to 
shine forth as something very un- 
usual, or “thank you, next!” in sten- 
torian tones rings through the audi- 
torium. In many instances, the 
really worthy vocalist is passed by 
and unappreciated merely through 
these depressing circumstances. 
Those who have gone through 
“trials” are in some instances equal 
to rising above the  lugubrious 
surroundings and, managing to 
do themselves justice in a slight 
degree, are perhaps. offered a 
chance in the chorus, “to gain experi- 
ence.” 

Not only theatrical managers, but 
the musical committees and conduc- 
tors of many of the “swell” clubs and 
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churches use this 


same mode of 
hearing new 
voices; only the 
surroundings are 


a trifle less dismal. 
A church trial is, 
if anything, more 
to be deplored by 
the artist, for the 
more cheerful sur- 
roundings seldom 
compensate for the fg 
lack of musical te f 
knowledge or ap- 

preciation of the ry 
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passes through the 
dismal line of 


fathers and broth- 
ers to the organ 
loft. If she 
chances to present 
to the organist a 
song with a very 
difficult accom- 
paniment he often 
makes a miserable 
attempt at playing 
it, and thus baffles 
her possibility of 
making a favorable 
impression on the 


committee, often committee, who, 
composed of — MADAME RUTH YEBBA. having implicit 
incapable of the Photogragh by Buber. faith in their 
slightest musical ‘ chosen _ organist 
discrimination, being totally ig- attribute the faulty performance to 


norant of the art of singing or 
music. If the fair singer realizes 
this, she naturally falters between 
singing the “Last Rose of Summer,” 
or the piece de resistance so carefully 
prepared. If the latter is decided 
upon, and falls flat upon the hymn- 
trained ears of her judges, she is 
handed a hymn book and requested 
to sing a hymn at sight. She makes 
a mental resolve to sing “Old Folks 
at Home” at the next trial. It follows 
soon upon the other, and is held in one 
of the large churches, where the music 
is a special feature and the salary at 
least a thousand per annum. The ap- 
plicant is sent first to sing to the or- 
ganist,at his home. Heseemspleased 
with her voice, and tells her to report 
to the committee, for trial. She ar- 
rives and finds that at least twenty- 
five other sopranos, with “pleasing” 
voices have been told by the organist 
to do the same. This committee has 
adopted a new plan, and decided not 
to allow any one in the body of the 
church but the committee and the or- 
ganist; so, to facilitate matters, each 
applicant is given a number and re- 
quested to remain in one of the rooms 
until called. When her number is 
called, the owner of it starts, tries to 
assume an indifferent manner, and 


the singer. In this case, the girl who 
sings the “Angel’s Serenade” gets the 
church. 

* * * 

ANY ludicrous incidents occur, 
as in the case of two women, 
who resided in some remote 

town, where their voices had been 
looked upon as very superior. Fi- 
nally they became imbued with the 
idea that they wanted to shine in a 
larger sphere, and determined to try 
New York. They made a particular 
feature of duet singing, and thought 
this quite sufficient for an artistic in- 
troduction. They called upon sev- 
eral of the principal musical mana- 
gers, and upon a person closely identi- 
fied with the musicales held in one of 
our most exclusive and elegant hotels. 
Their cheerful greeting was “How 
d’ye do; now, we girls (of about forty 
summers) have come to York to sing. 
We are the best in our town. Liz, 
she sings a beautiful second, and I 
sing a first, wouldn’t you like to hear 
us? We sing twenty-five duets and 
all the single pieces going. We 
would oblige you by singing for noth- 
ing if you wanted us, and would rather 
sing in church than on the stage— 
we feel more to home there.” This 
was all said before the person had 
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WALTER HENRY HALL. 


time to regain his composure which 
was sadly disturbed by the sudden 
appearance of these amusing old 
maids from the country. After all, 
these unsophisticated vocalists were 
only a little more deluded than nine- 
tenths of the vocal aspirants and 
would-be artists, as to the actual possi- 
bilities and requisites attendant upon 
a musical artist’s successful career. 


* * ok 


ADAME RuTH YEBBA is fap- 
M idly becoming a prominent con- 
cert singer, having, during this, 
her first season before the public, 
sung with flattering success at numer- 
ous concerts and musicales. Mme. 
Yebba has a voice of great power and 
uses it with good effect. She pos- 
sesses much temperament and has 
lived in an atmosphere of music all her 
life. 

California was Mme. Yebba’s birth- 
place and, although she has spent 
much of her life abroad and east, she 
is pleased to be called one of the song- 
birds of that prolific vocal-chord 
state. During the last Newport sea- 
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son, Mme. Yebba sang at many exclu- 
sive musicales with great success. 
The natural dramatic quality of her 
voice, combined with a keen musical 
intensity, makes her singing highly 
appreciated by connoisseurs. 

She is at present solo soprano at the 
Temple Emanuel, New York, and, it 
is safe to predict, will be heard at some 
future time in grand opera. 

* * * 


NOTABLE feature of Mr. Wal- 

ter Henry Hall’s work since his 

sojourn in America has been his 
remarkable success in training boy- 
choirs. This work, while not entirely 
uncommon in this country, has at- 
tracted comparatively little attention. 
Mr. Hall is a great enthusiast in his 
work and has accomplished wonder- 
ful results in training young boys’ 
voices. He began to sing in a choir 
at the age of eleven, and from that 
time to the present has devoted his 
life to music, but more especially of 
an ecclesiastical nature, having been 
a most successful choir leader and or- 
ganist in England prior to his appear- 
ance in America in 1883, since which 
time Mr. Hall has probably trained 
more boys’ voices and accomplished 
greater results in this particular line 
than any other organist in this coun- 
try. Hedirects the music at St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, also at St. James’, 
New York, and was formerly director, 
and organist at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest. His choirs, through 
his remarkable training, are able to 


- render such works as Spohr’s “Last 


Judgment,” Haydn’s Passion music, 
selections from “The Messiah,” “The 
Creation,” and other works of equal 
depth, besides the best type of Eng- 
lish church music, totally unassisted. 
Mr. Hall presided over the music at 
St. Peter’s Church, Albany, for some 
time, and was so successful that he is 
invited every year at the expense of 
the Bishop, to take his present choir 
to Albany to sing at the special serv- 
ices at Easter time. His interest in 
boy voices has quite spoiled Mr. 
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Hall’s appreciation of women’s voices, 
and he frankly avers that he would 
rather hear a boy soprano sing “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” 
from the “Messiah,” or other oratorio 
solos, than a woman. It would fully 
repay one to make a journey to Brook- 
lyn to listen to St. Ann’s music and 
boys. 


* * * 


MONG the American singers 

heard at the famous Ruben and 

Andrews “Waldorf musicales” 
this season, Mrs. Katharine Blood- 
good made the most favorable artistic 
impression, and was the only one 
who had not studied abroad. Mrs. 
Bloodgood is comparatively new in 
this section of the country, having 
made her début in New 
York only two seasons 
ago; but in this short 
time she has become most 
favorably known in concert 
and oratorio work, as 
well as soloist in one of 
the prominent churches of 
the metropolis. Her voice 
possesses the rich, clear, 
mellow quality so distin- 
guishable in voices from the 
state where she has spent 
most of her life. California 
voices, in many instances, 
have become distinguished, 
and in summing them up, 
that peculiarly warm, rich, 
mellow, clear quality is dis- 
cernible. Mrs. Bloodgood 
seems as thoroughly at 
home in the more ponder- 
ous works as in ballads. 
In the “Requiem” given last 
December with Mme. Nor- 
dica and Messrs. Bispham 
and Hamlin, Mrs. Blood- 
good, by her artistic inter- 
pretation and rendition of 
her solos, created quite a 
sensation, the most cap- 
tious New York critics writ- 
ing the most flattering no- 
tices of her performance. 
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HAMUS O’BRIEN has set the 
entire Irish population in a dizzy 
whirl. Such a genuine piece of 

the Emerald Isle has never before 
reached these shores. This Irish 
poem, Irish music, and Irish company 
certainly more than satisfy the Irish 
contingent the house invariably holds, 
and the other element of “mixed na- 
tions” join in the thorough enjoy- 
ment. “Shamus O’Brien” is a gem 
(an emerald) musically and artistic- 
ally, and should be allotted a place 
with the best modern classics. 

Kitty and the Captain are two of the 
humorous characters, and are the em- 
bodiment of refined, legitimate com- 
edy. If it were not for these dainty 


comedians, there would be many 
more tears shed over the interesting 
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Shamus. As it is, they are power- 
less to keep the audience in a totally 
tearless state. However all ends 
well, and “Oh, boys listen to Shamus!” 
sung, as he bounds over the rocks of 


Ballyhamis towards liberty and 
America, soon turns sadness_ to 
merriment. 

* * * 


It is announced that Lillian Russell 
has secured the American rights to 
the operatic version of “Madame 
Sans-Géne,” by Ivan Coryll and 
Henry Hamilton. George Edwardes 
will produce the opera in London, 
and Miss Russell will impersonate the 
title rdle here. The great success of 
the play augurs well for the opera. 


Y the time John 
B Philip Sousa and 
his peerless con- 

cert band return to 
New York they will 
have played in every 
large city from Maine 
to California. . No 
musician can be more 
generally known or 
enjoy greater popu- 
larity than Sousa. 
Musicians admire him 
for his originality and 
thorough knowledge 
of his art; the mem- 
bers of his organiza- 
tion, for his complete 
musical mastery over 
them. The  concert- 
loving public regard 
him highly for his 
musical tact and felic- 
ity in ministering to 
the tastes of all 
classes, and also as 
the composer of orig- 
inal, catchy, and en- 
tirely comprehensible 
marches and compo- 
sitions of a more pre- 
tentious character. 
His opera of “El Cap- 
itan” has been more 
widely and generously 
applauded and. en- 
joyed than almost any other comic 
opera in America’s musical history. 
Mr. Sousa was formerly at the 
head of the United States Marine 
Band of Washington, and under him 
that organization enjoyed a world 
wide reputation for superiority. His 
present organization is without any 
regimental connection, and is known 
as the “Famous Sousa Concert 
Band.” They are at present on their 
annual tour, and have never before 
been more popular or successful. 
The popularity of Sousa’s composi- 
tions is in evidence at the phonograph 
places, where the Sousa records- are 
in almost constant use—a striking 
contrast to those giving other music. 
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ME. CLEMENTINE DE VERE- 
Sapiro proved herself a most 
earnest and valuable artist re- 

cently, when, on a few hours notice, 
she assumed the roles of Ophelia in 
“Hamlet,” and Violetta in “La Travi- 
ata,” taking the place of Mme. Calvé 
in the former opera and Mme. Melba 
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in the latter, most satisfactorily. In 
fact, the management were so confi- 
dent that they had found a capable 
artiste, they engaged her for the rest 
of the American season, and also for 
the opera season at Covent Garden, 
London. Mme. Sapio has _ been 
heard on the American concert stage, 
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and is so closely identified with the 
field of music that she is regarded as 
almost an American. She was, how- 
ever, born in Paris—her mother be- 
ing English, her father Belgian, and 
she was educated in Florence; all of 
which does not make her remarkable 
versatility and aptitude for languages 
seem strange. 

When only sixteen, Ja petite Clem- 
entine made her début in “Les 
Huguenots” in Florence, and created 
a genuine sensation. Shortly after 
this, Mlle. de Vere sang at the prin- 
cipal theatres in France, Italy, Mex- 
ico and Spain. She afterwards 
studied “Hamlet” and “Faust” with 
Thomas and Gounod, appearing in 
the roles of Ophelia and Marguerite 
with most encouraging success. 
Since Mme. de Vere’s appearance in 
America, she has devoted herself 
almost entirely to concert and ora- 
torio work, and at one time was the 
highest paid church singer in the 
world, one of the members of the 
church paying the unusual sum above 


the regular salary from his own well- 
filled purse. 

Mme. de Vere is a most interesting 
conversationalist, and, although a 
young woman, has sung herself into 
the hearts of many nations already. 
It is probable there are few cities on 
this continent where she has not been 
heard and admired. One seldom 
finds such a total lack of affectation 
and conceit in a great artist as in 
Mme. de Vere. She is ardently de- 
voted to her art and an untiring stu- 
dent, practicing, even now, hours 
each day—which accounts for her 
purity of tone and almost faultless 
technique. Her voice is remarkable, 
being capable of the coloratura, also 
broad cantilena effects, without the 
slightest apparent effort. Her mar- 
riage to Signor Sapio, who is also a 
noted singer and teacher, residing at 
present in New York, was quite a 
surprise to her friends and admirers 
a few years ago, as they had looked 
upon Mlle. de Vere as wedded only 
to her art. 
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O artist who has visited these 
shores this season has created 
more talk or attracted more 
public attention than Martinus Sieve- 
king. He is very proud of his re- 


trol over each finger, thumb, and 
wrist, combined with the unusual 
stretch make them a most interest- 
ing study. His stretch is an octave 
and a fifth (covering twelve keys), and 





MARIE BELINA. 


Photo. copyright 1896 by Aimé Dupont, N, Y. 


markable hands, and at the recital he 
gave at Wm. C. Whitney’s, there was 
scarcely a guest present who did not 
examine these phenomenal hands. 
They are not handsome, being large 
and red, but the extraordinary devel- 
opment of muscle and complete con- 


he not only is able to reach the first 
and last keys, but can play inter- 
mediate notes with the other three 
fingers, simultaneously. This reach 
enables Mr. Sieveking to accomplish 
some wonderful .effects, particularly 
in sustaining chords of many tones, 
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and in the rapid passages 
of tenths. 

As one can readily see 
in the photograph of his 
hand, the muscles of the 
thumb and side of the 
hand are unusually devel- 
oped, as are also the 
muscles of the arm; over 
each and every one he 
seems to have complete 
coutrol, making them 
draw from the piano every 
light and shade of tone 
color imaginable or pos- 
sible. This remarkable 
muscular development an¢ 
the unusual size might 
lead one to imagine that 
Sieveking’s playing was 
heavy or devoid of the 
exquisite delicacy required 
in the works he renders. 
This, however, is not so, 
and it would be difficult to 
find: among the really 
great pianists of the pres- 
ent day one possessing a 
more exquisitely tender, 
sympathetic or dainty 
touch. 

Sieveking has not only 
conquered all the mysteries of the 
digital and technical side of piano 
playing. by this wonderful muscular 
development, but has gained the re- 
pose and total freedom from technical 
anxiety necessary to a true interpre- 
tation of the ponderous works of the 
great masters. 


* * * 


ME. Martie BEtLiIna, who was 


one of the novelties the Metro- 


politan managers announced 
the first of the season, has been heard 
too seldom during the season. She is 
a most admirable artiste, and has 
made decidedly favorable impressions 
both as vocalist and actress, whenever 
she has appeared. Her great per- 
sonal charm and dainty beauty have 
added much to the rdles she has por- 
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MR, WILCZEK, 


trayed, and the delightfully sympa- 
thetic quality of her rich mezzo- 
soprano voice, has won her much ad- 
miration. Mme. Bélina is very young 
and it is not many years since she de- 
cided to retrieve her family’s lost for- 
tune, and resign a life of luxury, to 
study for a first place on the lyric 
stage. She has been an _ untiring 
worker, and almost reached her goal, 
having maintained a high place in the 
greatest opera company the world 
knows. Those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to hear Mme. Bélina sing 
in drawing-rooms, and accompany 
herself in Spanish songs arranged by 
herself, have been most charmed. 
Her manner is devoid of all artifice, 
and she shows herself to be a thor- 
ough mistress of her art. The musi- 
cal world has certainly gained a rara 
avis, while the aristocratic, social 
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world is being deprived of a brilliant 
and fascinating star. 


* * * 


HE violin, as a solo instrument, 
is perhaps the least rare of any 
concert instrument in use, but 

the combination of two _ violins 
as duet instruments, particularly 
when played by two soloists of 
rare virtuosity, is quite unusual. 
Mr. and Mrs. Franz Wilczek have be- 
come very widely known throughout 
this continent, by their artistic violin 
duo playing—as well as their solo 
work—which is perhaps finer, but not 
as unusual. There ts a pretty little 
romance connected with this inter- 
esting young couple, which few 
realize may be in a measure respon- 
sible for the complete unity and sym- 


pathy so evident in their 
ensemble work. Mr. 
Wilczek is an Austrian, 
born in Graz in 1869, 
and very early in life 
began the study of the 
violin. At the age of 
fourteen, he created such 
a sensation by his ren- 
dition of the difficult 
Paganini “Witches’ 
Dance” at a pupil’s con- 
test that the Austrian 
government offered to ed- 
ucate him at their ex- 
_pense, and sent him to 
Berlin to study with the 
great Joachim. During 
the latter years of his 
study with the _ great 
master, he met as a fel- 
low student, Miss Mary 
Renck, an American from 
Pittsburg, who had been 
abroad some time, per- 
fecting herself in her 
chosen art. Shortly after 
her return and _ success- 
ful début as an accom- 
plished violin artiste Mr. 
Wilczek came to America 
“and so they were mar- 
ried.” His appearance here with 
the Thomas’ orchestra, and with 
Seidl, created quite a sensation, and 
few violinists from the other side 
have exhibited more genuine talent 
or greater virtuosity. Since Mr. 
Wilczek’s début in New York, he has 
played in many of the large cities with 
great success as well as with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. 
Wilczek’s playing impresses one im- 
mediately with its exquisite daintiness 
of style, subtle grace and artistic finish. 
In her solo work she has been most 
enthusiastically applauded, and shares 
with her distinguished husband the 
fame as violin duo players they have 
gained. The .Wilczek Concert Com- 
pany, of which these talented musi- 
cians are leading members, is one of 
the most favored organizations of the 
sort in the country. 
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HE youngest grand opera tenor 
whom the public have had an 
opportunity of worshiping for 
some years is Signor Cremonini, 
whose handsome face and manly pres- 
ence, combined with his fresh, pure 
tenor voice almost created a sensation 
last season among the butterflies who 
frequent the opera. Signor Cre- 
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highest waves of operatic success. 
During the spring Signor Cremonini 
will be héard in many concerts and 
musicales. As he was such a favor- 
ite in this work during the winter, he 
has been persuaded to pay more 
attention to the constant requests 
he receives to sing outside of the 
opera. 














SIGNOR CREMONINI, 
Photo. copyright 1895 by Aimé Dupont, N. Y. 


monini’s rendition of numerous réles 
requiring much operatic experience, 
with apparent ease and artistic repose, 
have shown him to be an artist 
worthy of far greater things than 
have been allotted him this season. 
His voice is very young, and will of 
course increase in power and fullness 
of tone as he advances in years, so 
with a few incidental changes in the 
management the public may some 
day have the pleasure of seeing this 
artistic young tenor on one of the 


ISS JesstE Sway, a young 

American pianist of remark- 

able talent, is achieving un- 
usual success abroad. Her rendition 
of Paderewski’s “Polish Fantasie” 
called forth the most encouraging 
criticisms from the usually ungener- 
ous Berlin critics. Miss Shay, being 
the first to play the “Polish Fantasie” 
in Berlin, was under a very severe 
test, but she did justice to the com- 
poser, herself, her art, and _ her 
country. 




























VERY now and then some per- 
son—usually a disgruntled actor 
out of an engagement or a back- 

number critic whose digestion is 
faulty—utters a diatribe on the pres- 
ent degeneracy of the drama, and 
taises a wail for the “palmy days”— 
the good old times when there were 
real actors and good acting, by gad. 
We do not presume to be an oracle 
nor did we flourish in those particular 
palmy days of which we often hear, 
but we Go know enough about them 
to be sure that the life of the actor of 
to-day is a great deal 
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How different in the old times, 
when the member of a stock company 
was obliged to learn at least one new 
part each week, when often the bill 
was changed nightly and when one 
might be called upon to assume any 
role in the repertoire from Hamlet to 
Bob Acres, from Lady Macbeth to a 
romping hoyden. The competent 
actor must be equally clever in trag- 
edy, burlesque, comedy and melo- 
drama—old men, heavies, juveniles, 
kings and  bumpkins. Splendid 
training, of course, but what actor 

would choose that system 





palmier than it ever was 
and that the plays of the 
present generation need 
not fear comparison with 
those of several decades 
back. The actor of to- 
day leads a life of ease, 
compared to him of the 
palmy period. Nowadays 
when a play makes a hit 
it is continued through- 
out the season—even 
stock companies do not 
make more than three or 
four productions in a year. 
The work and worry of 
learning a part, acquiring 
“business,” procuring 
costumes, attending re- 
hearsals, etc., once, over, 
the player may rest se- 
cure for several months, acting the 
same part in the same play until it 
comes to be second nature to him. 








Falk, Melbourne. 


in preference to the meth- 
ods of to-day? 
* 
.: + 

The chief danger to 
the stage to-day, and one 
which, while it really does 
not impair the fame of the 
drama, still is a _ stain 
upon our stage, is the dis- 
graceful character of so 
many performances now 
being given in vaudeville. 
A clean and clever bur- 
lesque is a reasonable 
and pleasing form of 
entertainment, and there 
is a place for every comic, 
serio-comic or grotesque 
singer and dancer, pro- 
vided their “act” is whole- 
some and amusing. But when the 
chief claims to public attention 
are the lack of clothes, sense and 
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decency on the part of the performers, 
when vulgarity, not wit, composes 
their songs and when local scandals 
furnish the basis of a show, surely the 
unscrupulous managers and miserable 
actors deserve the contempt of all 
right-minded people. So far, the 
most notorious performers of this new 
branch of stage art have been im- 
ported from abroad, but—to their 
shame be it said—our native players 
are coming to the front with imita- 
tions or original indecencies. It is 
a mistake to assume that the public 
wants this sort of thing for it does not. 
It patronizes and enjoys a clean per- 
formance much more, and the sooner 
these apostles of indecency find it out, 


the better. 
* 


* * 


The recent elaborate ceremonies in 
France when Sarah Bernhardt was 
crowned “Queen of the French 
Drama” were interesting to all theatre- 
goers in this country who had seen 
this wonderful woman—and who has 
not?—in one or more of her marvel- 
ous performances. No actress of 
modern times—or for that matter no 
actress of any time—has had a more 
varied career, excited more comment 
or aroused more enthusiasm than the 
“Divine Sarah.” Her magnetism, 
her sinuous grace, her fiery tempera- 
ment, her wonderful tragedy, and her 
matchless voice have been the admira- 


tion of thousands and thousands, and . 


in the ceremonies referred to she 
might well have accepted the unquali- 
fied title “Queen of the Drama,” but 
she preferred to be identified solely 
with her own country. She has re- 
cently had produced a drama entitled 
“Duchess Catherine,” which was writ- 
ten by herself, and, though past fifty, 
retains the grace and spirits of a girl 
and her genius is still undimmed. _ 


* 
* ok 


If a similar occasion should arise in 
England Ellen Terry would of course 
be crowned “Queen of the English 
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Drama,” and this brings us to the 
question, Who is the “Queen of the 
American Drama”? Some of the 
most prominent and the finest ac- 
tresses identified with the American. 
stage are foreigners. Ada Rehan and 
Rose Coghlan, both so well and 
widely known, are Irish by birth; 
Madame Modjeska is a Pole; yet all 
three have come to be regarded as 
American actresses. But, on the 
other hand, we have a number of na- 
tive born actresses who may lay con- 
siderable claim to greatness. Cora 
Urquhart Potter is a woman who pos- 
sesses the true genius of tragedy al- 
lied to.ambition and the spirit of the 
real artist; she is one of the most 
striking figures on our stage and one 
who will yet be acknowledged for her 
fine work as a “Queen of the Ameri- 
can Stage.” Julia Marlowe-Taber is 
a conscientious artist who has devoted 
her time and talents to the presenta- 
tion of standard plays rather than en- 
couraging aspiring dramatists, but 
her reputation as a Shakespearean ac- 
tress is considerable and well deserved. 
Elita Proctor Otis is a woman who 
possesses fire, passion and robust 
beauty, which have never yet had the 
right opportunity for display, but 
when the occasion arrives she will 
quickly exhibit the fine qualities of her 
work. Fanny Davenport, who has 
spent a great deal of money and con- 
scientious work on her productions, 
and Margaret Mather, who is just re- 
appearing in Shakespearean repertoire 
after a retirement of four years,—are 
both actresses whose work is a credit 
to the American stage. In fact a re- 
flection on this subject but emphasizes 
the general excellence of our actresses, 
and whereas other nations may crown: 
one queen, America might easily 


choose a dozen. 
* 


* * 


Referring again to Mrs. Potter, 
who 1s now in the Antipodes, we are 
pleased to note that she has met with 
great financial as well as artistic suc- 
cess in Australia. The criticisms om 
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her work may scarcely be called criti- 
cisms—they are enthusiastic eulogies 
—and the patronage bestowed upon 
her company has greatly increased her 





phase of art—in tragedy or comedy, 
romance or realism, she is equally at 
home. Her work is intense, because 
she is devoted to it, and she is first, 


HENRY MILLER AND NANNETTE COMSTOCK IN THE SECOND ACT OF “ HEAKT’S-EASE.” 


Photograph by Sarony. 


bank account. Her Rosalind—a new 
character for her—is said to be a de- 
lightfully dainty and artistic per- 
formance, which we, knowing her so 


.well, can easily imagine. Mrs. Pot- 


ter’s genius is not confined to any one 


last and always an artist. She has 
her inspiration, she conceives her 
character, she elaborates, broadens 
and retouches her work, improving 
and beautifying it, like the artist does 
his masterpiece, until when shown in 











GEORGIA BUSBY. 
Photo. copyright 1895 by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


the light of publicity a perfect picture 
—symmetrical, picturesque, artistic, 
complete—is disclosed. Are we en- 
thusiastic? Watch Cora Urquhart 
Potter and see if she will not come to 
be regarded as our leading actress. 

* 


* * 


“Heart’s-ease” the new romantic 
comedy by Charles Klein and J. I. C. 
Clarke, is a decided success, inasmuch 
as it tells a pretty story, affords excel- 
lent opportunity to its star, Henry 
Miller, and employs the services of an 
excellent company. First written as 
a modern drama and then changed 
into a romantic costume play, the 
piece has not suffered from the trans- 
position, but rather gained in effective- 


-and 
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ness. The hero is a strug- 
gling young musician 
who aspires to the hand 
of a beautiful heiress. 
His only hope to win her 
lies in the success of his 
opera, which should bring 
him a fortune and a name 
to lay at her feet. By a 
combination of adverse 
circumstances which oc- 
cur with such ease and 
frequency onthe stage, 
. the poor hero is placed in 
a very bad light when he 
takes disgrace ‘upon him- 
self to shield animprudent 
woman, and to“crown all 
his troubles the villain 
steals the score of his 
opera. He wanders away 
from home, returning on 
the night the opera is 
produced, when he con- 
fronts the villain in the 
lobby of the theatre and 
denounces him. This 
scene is intensely thrill- 
ing, being in our opinion 
superior to the famous 
third act of “Trilby” 
which had a similar set- 
ting. The climax of the 
second act also, when 
the hero is covered with disgrace 
stands stunned by his mis- 
fortune, is most effective, for it is 
in such situations as these that Mr. 
Miller is at his best. He portrays the 
musical, imaginative temperament 
most excellently, and fills the char- 
acter with a gentle and noble manli- 
ness. Mrs. Louise Thorndyke Bouci- 
cault imparts the requisite artificiality 
and grace to a character which is not 
particularly attractive, but Mrs. Bouci- 
cault is a clever woman and could 
make any part fascinating through 
sheer force of her own personality. 
Miss Nannette Comstock, as_ the 
hero’s sister, is charmingly sweet and 
sympathetic. 
Mr. Miller’s first venture as a star 
having proved successful, he will go 


¢ 

















to Australia next season, presenting 
an extensive repertoire, which will in- 
clude ‘“Heart’s-ease,” “Rosemary,” 
“Under the Red Robe,” “The Squire 
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much curiosity was aroused, particu- 
larly when it was understood that her 
hero was a man who, in the light of 
both history and romaace, has been 


‘ MADELEINE BOUTON. 


From her latest photo. by Morrison, Chicago. 


of Dames,” and other plays, both tried 

and untried. * 
oe 

Any work of Frances Hodgson 

Burnett is interesting, but when a new 

play from her pen was announced 





considered anything but heroic or 
noble. The Prince of Wales who 
afterward became George the Fourth, 
and whose title of “The First Gentle- 
man of Europe” names the play, is 
shown in a most romantic character. 








EDWIN MILTON ROYLE. 
Photograph by Tabor. 


Disguised as a nobleman he falls in 
love with the charming daughter of a 
poor goldsmith whom he has be- 
friended, and takes lodgings at their 
humble home. Another lodger is a 
young poet—a disinherited genius— 
who has won the heart of the maiden, 
and whose love for him prevents her 
from accepting the attentions of the 
disguised prince. When the poet dis- 
covers the identity of the prince and 
expresses his contempt for him, he is 
thrown into prison, and the prince of- 
fers his release to the girl in exchange 
for her love. She is about to sacrifice 
therself for her lover when the heart of 


the prince is touched and he makes © 


the happy marriage of the poet and 
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the lovely Daphne pos- 
sible. The jealousy of 
Lady Sark, one of the 
Prince’s royal favorites, 
lends dramatic inter- 
est and complication 
to the plot. It is a 
play of both show and 
sentiment; there are 
presented the intrigu- 
ing artificiality of court 
life, and the unhappy 
love and distress of the 
poor, and the contrast 
is most effective. The 
dialogue is polished 
and the characters 
sharply defined. The 
acting and mounting 
of the play leave noth- 
ing to be desired. 
James K. Hackett 
looks every inch a 
prince and carries his 
part with a high hand. 
His work . constantly 
improves in -grace and 
polish, and his dra- 
matic moments are 
strikingly effective. 
His personal appear- 
ance in this role is 
superb. Mary Man- 
nering as the lovely 


Daphne is picturesque’ 


and tenderly sympa- 
thetic. Edward J. Morgan plays the 
poet with passionate vigor. Felix 
Morris impersonates the aged gold- 
smith, with pathetic skill, and Mrs. 
Whiffin, as his shrewish wife,’ is ad- 
mirable. Charles Walcott does an 
apoplectic squire with, excellent vehe- 
mence; Frank Mills acts a tipsy court- 
ier with much discretion, and Marie 
Shotwell as Lady Sark, the royal fa- 
vorite, presents an exquisite picture of 
indignant beauty. 
+ ** 
A new play by Victorien Sardou 
entitled “Spiritisme” will receive its 


first American presentation soon at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre. Virginia 


5 
} 
4 
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Harned (now Mrs. E. H. Sothern) and 

Maurice Barrymore will play the 

leading parts. * 
* * 

Madeleine Lucette Ryley is about 
the most prominent woman writer of 
comic plays now before the American 
public. Her “Christopher, Jr.” in 
which John Drew appeared was an 
exceptionally clever comedy. Nat 
Goodwin has recently produced an- 
other play by Mrs. Ryley called “An 
American Citizen,” and Miss Annie 
Russell will shortly star in a new three- 
act farce by Mrs. Ryley, which has 
been entitled “The Mysterious Mr. 
Bugle.” 

es 

“And the villain still 
pursued her.” Prob- 
ably no play of recent 
years has contained a 
line which has_ been 
more widely quoted 
than this expression 
from Milton. Nobles’ 
old play of “The 
Phoenix.” The past 
generation of theatre- 
goers well remember 
the acting and _ the 
plays of Milton and 
Dolly Nobles, but the 
advance of years and 
newer, more sensa- 
tional dramas have 
diverted attention from 
these old-time favor- 
ites. Now they are 
making a venture into 
vaudeville, in a little 
sketch written by Mr. 
Nobles especially for - 
this purpose. 


* 


* x 


Yvette Guilbert was 
an actress long before 
she made such a sensa- 
tion as an emotional 
singer, so her essay 
into the field of the 
legitimate will not be 


in the nature of a trial. The part she 
has selected in which to make her first 
appearance as an actress in America 
is Camille—a role to which it would 
seem she is singularly and tempera- 
mentally well fitted. Mlle. Guilbert 
is a woman of remarkable personality ; 
she has always held her audiences by 
the dramatic interpretation of her 
songs rather than by her musical exe- 
cution, and it will be decidedly inter- 
esting to see her impersonation of the 
often-acted “Lady of the Camelias.” 


* 
a -@ 
Edward Milton Royle has not only 
written a very commendable drama in 





SELINA FETTER ROYLE. 
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ODETTE TYLER. 


From her latest photograph by Pach. 


“Captain Impudence,” but he inter- 
prets the principal role very smoothly. 
The story is one of the time of the 
Mexican war. The characters being 
chiefly military, and the scene being 
laid in and around the capital, and its 
adjacent castle of Chapultepec, there 
is opportunity for a full exploitation 
of the romance of the days of Gen- 
erals “Zach.” Taylor and Winfield 


Scott: Selina Fetter portrays a Mex- 
ican woman, whose love for Captain 
Impudence, turned to hate by an 
imagined insult, at last makes amends 
for the mistake by saving the life of 
the girl the captain loves. Her work 
in this role is finished and praise- 
worthy, and a charming representa- 
tion of the beautiful impulsive girl 
herself is given by Miss Ellen Burg. 
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Of all our native actresses there is 
none cleverer than Odette Tyler, who 
is now appearing in “Secret Service.” 
Possessed of a keen intelligence and a 
remarkable magnetic personality, she 
never fails to stand out prominently 
in any play which is fortunate enough 
to have her interpret one of its char- 
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acters. She has been so conspicu- 
ously cast in so many productions that 
it is almost unnecessary to note them 
here, for her piquant face, her quick, 
nervous manner and her captivating 
by-play are known by all theatre- 
ggers. In ingénue parts Miss Tyler 
excels, for she imbues them with a 


CHAUNCEY OLCOTT AND “ PRINCE” IN “SWEET INNISCARRA.” 
Photograph by Falk. 











MAUD ADAMS. 


From her latest photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


naturalness that is so often lack- 
ing by other actresses in these 
roles, and her comedy is really 
delicious. Not only for her 
dramatic work does Miss Tyler enjoy 
a reputation, but for her literary ven- 
ture—a novel entitled “Boss”—which 
she published a year ago and which 
met with much success. The book 
was an admirable picture of southern 
life and reflected much of its author’s 
delightful personality. 


* 
* * 


Sometimes an actor has to work for 
years to gain his position, sometimes 
he happens to make his hit unex- 
pectedly, and a few very lucky ones 
find a place waiting for them. In this 
latter class belongs Chauncey Olcott 
who stepped into W. J. Scanlan’s 
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shoes when that unfortu- 
nate actor was compelled 
to retire. Mr. Olcott has 
succeeded completely in 
winning the hearts of 
Scanlan’s old friends and 
he now stands on his own 
merits and counts his own 
admirers. Mr. Olcott has 
a very pleasing and win- 
some personality, a suffi- 
cient sense of comic and 
theatric effect, and a re- 
markably sweet voice. 
His singing is in fact the 
greatest attraction of the 
performance, and it is 
worthy of note that his 
songs are both written and 
composed by himself. 

“Sweet Inniscarra,” the 
new play in which Mr. Ol- 
cott is appearing this sea- 
son was written to fit his 
abilities, and, while it tells 
a conventional tale, is sev- 
eral grades higher than the 
average Irish drama. 
Happily it contains no 
dynamite explosion, fire, 
or eviction scenes or 
other sensational devices, 
and the scenery with which 
it is mounted is unusually handsome. 

Miss Georgia Busby is a very lovely 
heroine; there are a couple of most 
amusing children, and a magnificent 
Saint Bernard dog who fairly shares 
the honors with Mr. Olcott, and 
whose intelligence is more than 
human. 


* 
aa * 


When Miss Maud Adams appears 
at the head of her own company next 
season she will be one of the youngest 


_stars on the road, and if she is pro- 


vided with the right sort of plays 
there is no reason why her venture 
should no. be a success. The prog- 
ress of this charming actress has 
been remarkably rapid. A few years 
ago she was playing small parts in 
Charles Frohman’s companies, but 
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playing them well and conscientiously 
like the artist that she is. When John 
Drew was launched on the theatrical 
sea as a Star and the astute Mr. Froh- 
man chose a modest, comparatively 
unknown little actress for his leading 
lady, people wondered why some one 
older and more prominent was not 
selected, but, as usual, Mr. Frohman 
knew what he was about, and in a 
single night Maud Adams became 
famous. Since her hit in “The 
Masked Ball” Miss Adams’s career 
has been a repetition of successes. In 
“Christopher, Jr.,” and “The Butter- 
flies” she displayed a charming sense 
of comedy, and in “The Bauble Shop” 
she gave an exquisitely touching and 
tender performance of the old toy- 
maker’s daughter. This season—the 
last she will appear with 
Mr. Drew—her acting in 
“Rosemary” is beyond 
criticism. Miss Adams, 
as one can easily judge 
from her work, is a dainty, 
refined and altogether de- 
lightful woman and 
though she is very modest 
about it has written some 
very pretty poetry. 
* 
* * 

Romantic drama _ has 
not been so popular for 
years as it is to-day and 
success has crowned the 
production of each play 
of this kind this season. 
The daring gallant who 
rushes madly into danger 
on the least provocation, 
the lady fair, the crafty 
villain, the quick ex- 
change of wit, the flash- 
ing sword and the ro- 
mantic atmosphere of 
these new plays seem to 
appeal particularly to the 
public after a surfeit of 
problem and __ society 
plays. “Under the Red 


Company, is an admirable pro- 
duction, both from the scenic and 
the histrionic standpoint. One of 
the members of the company who 
appears in this play and who has 
been with the Frohman forces for sev- 
eral seasons is Miss Ida Conquest, a 
very pretty and attractive young ac- 
tress, whose best work so far was her 
impersonation of the gay young wife 
in “Bohemia.” Miss Conquest por- 
trayed this character with all the vi- 
vacity, coquetry and charm of a true 
Parisienne, making it completely 
overshadow the sickly heroine. 


* 
* * 
Whoever saw that screamingly 


funny farce called “Incog,” which was 
produced a few years ago, will remem- 








Robe,” as presented by 
the Empire Theatre Stock 


IDA CONQUEST IN “UNDER THE RED ROBE.” 
Photograph by Pach. 
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CLARA LIPMANN IN “THE GIRL FROM PARIS.” 


Photo. by Schloss. 


ber Clara Lipmann, the “Laughing 
Girl,” whose sprightly ways and musi- 
cal laugh would bring a smile to the 
face of the most melancholy. In the 
new musical comedy, “The Girl from 
Paris,” she is lending the light of her 
countenance and the friskiness of her 
feet to the success of the piece and 
the delight of the audience. Miss 
Lipmann’s comedy is always dainty 
and the spice of daring it contains 
makes it the more fascinating without 
detracting a bit from its refinement. 








AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


Madeleine 
Bouton, of 
whom we give 
an attractive 
picture this 
month is one 
of the hand- 
somest young 
women on our 
stage, and one 
who gives 
promise of ex- 
cellent future 
work. Miss 
Bouton is a 
dashing _ bru- 
nette with 
a captivating 
manner and a 
musical voice. 
With the 
right oppor- 
tunity for de- 
velopment she 
may become a 
leading figure 
in that class 
of players who 
can best por- 
tray the ad- 
venturess or 
woman of the 
world, as her 
beauty and in- 
tensity of man- 
ner lend them- 
selves admira- 
bly to this sort 
of role. Miss 
Bouton’s best 
work so _ far 
has been with the Robert Hilliard 
Company. Her stage presence is 
quite distinguished and she knows 
perfectly how to wear her stunning 
gowns. Se 

Miss Eleanor Calhoun, an Ameri- 
can actress who has spent the past 
few years in London, will originate 
the title réle in Mrs. Burnett’s drama- 
tization of “A Lady of Quality,” to be 
presented this spring at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatré. 
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MONG the portraits exhibited on 

the gray walls of old Kensington, 

a few years since, were two ex- 

quisite paintings by Kneller. They, 

were the “counterfeit presentments” of 

a remarkable woman, and the strange 

petulant beauty of the one and the 

soft loveliness of the other, riveted the 
attention of a group of visitors. 

“Brimstone Sarah! Great Marl- 
borough’s imperious wife!” said the 
cicerone, pointing to a stormy, wrath- 
ful, yet withal beautiful face that 
glared from its gilded frame. 

A wealth of yellow hair fell tangled 
and disheveled, like a crumpled veil 
of blonde, around the full shoulders 
and arms of alabaster whiteness; while 
the large eyes were filled with tears of 
rage and defiance, and some passion- 
ate retort seemed trembling on the 
scarlet lips. 

“This portrait,” resumed the cice- 
rone, “is said to commemorate one of 
those terrible bursts of passion in 
which Sarah, the first Duchess of 
Marlborough, was frequently wont to 
indulge, and was painted by the ex- 
press order of her husband. 

“During the sittings for the picture, 
she and the artist quarreled so con- 
tinually that, in a burst of despair, the 
duke declared ‘it cost him more 
trouble to keep the peace between the 
two than it did to fight a battle.’ ” 

Close beside and in marked con- 
trast to the scowling beauty, hung the 
second portrait. This represented 
the bright smiling face of a young 
and lovely girl. Her eyes were deep 
and blue as the summer sky, while the 
small sensitive mouth was as rich in 
tint as a rosebud. The nose, slightly 
retroussé, gave a piquant expression 
to the delicate face; and crowning the 
whole was a coronal of shining hair 
from which escaped many a soft deli- 
cious curl, caressing the low broad 
brow. 

Such was the duchess when the 
fierce passions of her undisciplined 


heart were lying dormant. A word— 
a look—misconstrued—had power to 
rouse these and transform this laugh- 
ing beauty into the “inflammable fury” 
whose “fireworks,” as her outbreaks 
of temper were called, were dreaded 
by those who fell beneath the ban of 
her displeasure. 

Yet this fitful, imperious woman 
has left a name to other times linked 
with many virtues, lofty purposes and 
achievements. 

She was the youngest daughter of 
Richard Jennings, a country gentle- 
man; and though born in comparative 
obscurity she had such honors and 
wealth heaped upon her, at an early 
age, as seldom falls to the lot of one 
woman. 

At the age of twelve, she left her 
secluded home and entered the house- 
hold of Anne Hyde, wife of the Duke 
of York, who afterwards became 
King of England under the title of 
James II. Here her friend and play- 
mate was the duke’s daughter—the 
Princess Anne—who was destined to 
wear the crown of Great Britain. 

It was a perilous step to enter, at so 
young and susceptible an age, the 
dissolute court of Charles Stuart, 
where that profligate monarch and 
his equally profligate courtiers, re- 
garded a woman’s fair fame as a jest— 
something to be laughed at and as- 
sailed by every loiterer within the 
royal precincts. 

Though surrounded by lovers who 
offered sweetest incense on the shrine 
of her youth and beauty, and by 
others who essayed in every possible 
way to seduce her from the path of 
rectitude—though maligned by those 
envious of her good character, and the 
influence she wielded in the ducal 
household, she successfully stemmed 
the tide of temptation and calumny, 
and preserved her reputation as a 
pure and virtuous woman. 

For a time Sarah was very happy as 
the friend and confidant of the young 
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princess, and under 
the guidance and 
control of the Duch- 
ess of York, she en- 
joyed many advan- 
tages. But in 1671, 
when Sarah most 
needed the. counsel 
and influence of her 
kind _ benefactress, 
Anne Hyde died. 
Her decease was a 
grievous loss to the 
girl who had found, 
in her care and ten- 
derness, a_ second 
mother. 

We can well imag- 
ine that it was with 
intense sorrow, allie:l 
to resentment, that 
Sarah beheld, a few 
months after, the 
place of the duchess 
usurped by Mary oj 
Modena who had 
been selected as a 
suitable bride for the 
widowed duke. 

But the “Queen of 
Tears,” as this lovely 
princess has been 
called, had the faculty of win- 
ning all hearts; her kindly ways 
and gracious mien that marked 
her every inch a queen, were irre- 
sistible, and if Sarah did not be- 
come as sincerely attached to her as 
she had been to Anne Hyde, she at 
least learned to respect, admire and 
to pity her, later, when she was de- 
posed and a fugitive, with her hus- 
band, in a foreign land. 

It was at the brilliant nuptials of 
this princess that Sarah first met her 
future lord, John Churchill, then only 
a colonel in the army, but who, a few 
years later, controlled the destinies of 
England while he dictated terms to 
France. 

He was twenty-five and Sarah 
“sweet sixteen,” when fate brought 
them together for the first time. She 
quaintly tells us in her “Memoirs”— 


JOHN, FIRST DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
From the painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
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for our duchess was, to use her own 
words, “a kind of author’—that she 
“lost her heart completely on_be- 
holding the handsome young colonel 
glide through the mystic figures of 
the dance, every step he took carrying 
death with it.” 

If Sarah’s heart was enslaved, that 
of the Colonel was no less so, and 
eagerly did he lay siege to the 
citadel of her affections. There 
was a sham, coy resistance, and then 
her hand and heart passed into his 
keeping. 

But the course of their true love did 
not run smoothly. Colonel Church- 
ill’s estates were heavily encumbered, 
and his relatives wished him to re- 
trieve his fortunes by marrying an 
heiress. Sarah’s portion was but a 
meagre one, and it was impossible to 
obtain their consent to a union be- 
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SARAH, FIRST DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
From the painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


tween the two. Matters looked des- 
perate enough for the young lovers, 
when Mary of Modena generously 
came to their aid. 

Her pecuniary assistance was most 
timely, for the long engagement was 
developing traits in Sarah’s character 
which were not calculated to prolong 
the betrothal. She quarreled inces- 
santly with her lover, and went so far 
as to threaten “to give him up,” in 
terms so seasoned with abuse that it 
brought matters to a crisis. 

John Churchill laughed at Sarah’s 
flashes of temper and humored her 
caprices, and, though born to com- 
mand, became as tractable as a 
child in the hands of the woman he 
loved. 

They were privately married, and, 
two years later, her husband was 


created Baron 

Churchill, and Sarah, 

as baroness, shone 

as a star of the first 
magnitude in the so- 
cial and political fir- 
mament. 
Meantime, the 
friendship existing be- 
tween herself and the 
' Princess Anne had 
strengthened with the 
years, and much of 
Lady Churchill’s time 
was spent at the minor 
court which the prin- 
cess held, with her 
husband, in the royal 
palace at Whitehall. 

So attached had 
Anne become to her 
favorite that, in a 
burst of love and con- 
fidence, one day, the 
princess entreated her 
never again to ad- 
dress her as “your 
royal highness,” but 
to regard her as a 
friend equal in _ all 
things, and “to speak 
her mind freely, with- 
out form or _ cere- 
mony.” And soit was agreed thatever 
after the princess should answer to the 
sobriquet, “Mrs. Morley,” and Lady 
Churchill to that of “Mrs. Freeman.” 

In the meanwhile, the storm that 
had been gathering so long over the 
doomed house of Stuart was about to 
burst in all its fury on the devoted 
head of its last royal scion. 

Charles II. had died entreating the 
courtiers, grouped around his death- 
bed, to excuse him “for being so long 
a-dying,” and his brother James as- 
cended the throne. 

James had ever been a Roman 
Catholic at heart, and was extremely 
unpopular with the English nation 
and, now, with the assumption of the 
crown, he removed the mask entirely 
and showed himself in his true char- 
acter of bigot and tyrant. 
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Protestant England took alarm. 
One by one friends, statesmen and 


‘ courtiers deserted the unhappy mon- 


arch, and in dismay he beheld his 
magnificent heritage drifting from 
him; he did not however realize his 
desperate condition until it was told 
him that his own child, the Princess 
Anne, had deserted him in his hour of 
sorest need. “God help me, then!” 
cried the ill-fated prince in an agony 
of grief, “for my own children have 
forsaken me!” 

Lady Churchill accompanied Anne 
in her flight, and the two, attended by 
a small escort, took refuge in Not- 
tingham, where the populace rose en 
masse to welcome the princess, who 
by many was regarded as represent- 
ing the Protestant line of succession. 

Among the loyal gentlemen gath- 
ered around Anne as she presided at 
a splendid banquet given in her honor, 
by the Earl of Devonshire, was Colley 
Cibber, the dramatist who, fifty years 
after, revealed to the world how capti- 
vated he had been by the “surpassing 
loveliness of Lady Churchill.” “All 
my senses,” wrote he, “were centered 
in my eyes; and during the entertain- 
ment, when I saw her for the first 
time, I could delight myself with 
naught else than stealing glances at 
the fair being so near me.” 

When Anne and her “dear Mrs. 
Freeman” returned to London, they 
found that a great change had taken 
place in social and political life. The 
unfortunate James was a fugitive in 
the palace of the French king; while 
his daughter Mary, with her husband 
William of Orange, reigned in his 
stead at St. James. 

Baron Churchill was a Protestant, 
and this fact, added to the tyrannical 
treatment he had constantly received 
from James, alienated him entirely 
from the cause of the Stuarts, and in- 
duced him to transfer his allegiance 
to the House of Orange. 

So important a step on his part was 
keenly appreciated by their majesties, 
William and Mary, and forthwith 
came the reward; Baron Churchill 
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was created Earl of Marlborough. 

This was an elevation highly grati- 
fying to the ambitious Sarah. But 
while she gloried in the additional 
lustre it gave to her name and sur- 
roundings, she despised those who 
had bestowed the honor. In her 
heart she was continually contrasting 
the stately mien and winning manners 
of the lovely, exiled queen, with the 
cold, phlegmatic woman who, in the 
heartless indifference to the fate of her 
father, proved herself utterly devoid 
of the gentler attributes which had, in 
sO eminent a degree, characterized 
her predecessor. 

Mary, during her reign, won the 
reputation of being a model queen and 
wife, but her “cold perfections” never 
awoke in the breast of Lady Church- 
ill the deep respect and affection she 
had felt for her fascinating patroness 
of earlier and happier years. Though 
surrounded by every insignia of 
royalty, Mary found that her lines had 
not fallen in pleasant places. 

Constant disagreements arose be- 
tween the royal sisters. Anne was 
exceedingly popular with the English 
people and this fact aroused the 
jealousy and resentment of the sover- 
eigns. The princess could ill brook 
the treatment she received from the 
haughty Mary and absented herself, 
as much as she could, from St. James, 
but held, meanwhile, her own court in 
the splendid apartments of Whitehall. 

Here resorted the brightest minds 
of that Augustan age—beaux, states- 
men, courtiers and men of letters, all 
to do homage, not to the dull virtues 
of Anne, but to the wit, beauty and 
political ability of “Queen Sarah,” as 
the Countess of Marlborough was 
universally styled. 

Mary, who, unlike her husband, was 
fond of brilliant society, endeavored 
to make her court as attractive as that 
of her sister, but it was only when she 
had enticed Lady Marlborough into 
her drawing-rooms that she suc- 
ceeded, for Sarah was the magnet that 
drew the fashion and intellect of 
London together. 
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Deeply sensible 
of this mortifying 
fact, Mary learned 
to hate the coun- 
tess and  deter- 
mined to accom- 
plish the dismissal 
of the brilliant 
favorite from 
Anne’s household. 

Unfortunately 
for the Churchills, 
about this time, 
the Earl of Marl- 
borough was de- 
tected in a corre- 
spondence with 
James II., which 
had very much 
the look of trea- 
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ing glances of the 
gay assemblage. 


But her triumph- 
ant entrance was 
suddenly checked 
by the haughty, 
freezing reception 
accorded her by 


the queen. 
Any other 
woman would 


have been utterly 
crushed, but Lady 
Marlborough’s 
proud face gave 
no hint of the 
rage and mortifi- 
cation she must 
have felt. Veil- 
ing her real feel- 




















son; and, not- 
withstanding his 
great service to 
the -crown, he fell into disgrace with 
the sovereigns and withdrew to one of 
his estates. 

His wife had every reason to sup- 
pose that she, too, would be excluded 
from court, but her courage and fear- 
lessness were equal to her beauty and 
temper, and when the Princess Anne 
was summoned to meet her royal 
sister, at Huntingdon, Sarah resolved 
to accompany her in her character of 
first lady of the bed chamber. A 
clever writer has left a pen-sketch of 
“Queen Sarah” as she appeared on 
that memorable occasion: 

“A whisper ran through the presence- 
chamber: ‘What! Lady Marlborough, and 
her husband dismissed from his command!’ 
Yes, in all her splendid beauty she was 
coming, with her light hair all in wavy curls 
on her head, one tendril intruding on her 
brow whiter than snow. The hair, system- 
atically careless, is thrown back, so as to 
show the ears and the delicate region of the 
cheek, and falls in tresses—far away-undu- 
—— glossy tresses—over the left shoul- 

er. 

“While all around are blazing with jew- 
els, she wears not one; her dress is white 
satin, and could stand alone, her white arm 
- a string of pearls around it, and that is 
a — 


And so she moves gracefully on to 
the throne amid the smiles and admir- 


MARY OF MODENA, DUCHESS OF YORK. | 
The early friend of Sarah Jennings. 


ings with jealous 
care from the curi- 
ous, wondering, 
courtiers, many of whom exulted 
in her own and _ husband’s dis- 
grace, she exchanged flashes of wit 
and repartee with those bold enough 
to seek her, now, that the royal favor 
was withdrawn. . 

Next day, Anne was reprimanded 
for bringing the favorite to court and 
ordered to dismiss her from her serv- 
ice. But one smile from “Mrs. Free- 
man” was dearer to the princess than 
the united good-will of their majesties, 
and when the Earl of Marlborough 
was deposed from his high offices and 
sent to the Tower, and his wife com- 
manded to leave the palace where she 
was the ruling power in Anne’s house- 
hold, that princess resolved to accom- 
pany her into exile. 

But her royal friend’s devotion 
could not assuage the grief and anger 
Sarah felt over her husband’s fall and 
imprisonment. Though passionate 
and imperious, her love for the earl 
was true and strong, and bitterly did 
she resent the injustice done him by 
those in whose service he had risked 
life and fortune. She had ever been 
the star of John Churchill’s ambition, 
his confidant and counsellor, and his 
love, though often put to the test by 
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her outrageous bursts of temper and 
insolence, continued faithful and in- 
tense until his great life ended. 

An episode is related which gives an 
insight into their domestic relations: 

The earl had the misfortune to of- 
fend her on a certain occasion and, in 
a burst of fury, she determined to 
punish him by cutting off her beautiful 
hair, of which he was very fond. No 
sooner was the thought conceived 
than it was accomplished, and the 
severed locks were spread out in a 
room through which she knew he 
would pass. To her surprise, he 
took no notice of them, nor did he 
seem to miss them from around the 
fair face they had so lately adorned. 

Years after, however, she found 
them stored away in a private cabinet 
where only his most sacred mementos 
were kept. Sarah used to relate this 
little incident with quivering voice, in 
after years, when the duke slept the 
dreamless sleep “with his martial 
cloak around him.” 

With indomitable courage and 
shrewd counsel Lady Marlborough 
cheered. her husband during the 
“winter of his discontent” and, in her 
devotion to him, seemed to forget the 
vexations and slights which she daily 
experienced. 

While the dispute between the 
royal sisters, regarding the favorite, 
was at its height, Mary sickened and 
died of small-pox; and in the days that 
followed a reconciliation took place 
between the king and the Princess 
Anne. 

Then came the restoration of the 
Marlboroughs to royal favor. The 
earl was appointed ambassador ex- 
traordinary to Holland, while “Queen 
Sarah,” who remained in London, 
once more shone a bright particular 
star in the social and political world. 

Sarah had now an opportunity to 
prove that hers was a nature great 
enough to forget and forgive, but she 
did not avail herself of it. Her 
haughty soul scorned the sycophants 
who, now that the monarch smiled on 
her, hastened to do the same; and she 
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was not slow in showing them at what 
a low rate she estimated their courtly 
grimaces and compliments. Indeed, 
so proudly and arrogantly did she 
bear herself that she alienated many 
of her truest friends. 

It was by such men as Addison, 
Steele, Congreve and the statesman 
Godolphin, that “la belle Churchill” 
was most admired. But her star did 
not reach its zenith until after King 
William’s death, when Anne ascended 
the throne; then the Marlboroughs 
reached the heights of prosperity. 

Upon the earl’s advice war was de- 
clared against France and Spain and, 
in the campaigns that followed, he 
covered himself with glory; and when 
he returned to England received a 
dukedom as a reward for his great 
services, 

The duchess was now forty-three 
years of age, and the varied charms of 
her mind and person were in their 
prime. But, as time matured her 
beauty and talents, it also strength- 
ened her passions. 

After the battle of Blenheim, when 
she became a princess of the German 
Empire, her pride knew no bounds, 
and she could scarcely brook a com- 
mand or even a suggestion from the 
gentle sovereign who still termed her- 


self the favorite’s “loving Mrs. 
Morley.” 
Friends remonstrated with the 


duchess, and advised her to treat the 
queen with less contempt and fa- 
miliarity if she would preserve the 
royal friendship. But the haughty 
woman laughed at them for their 
pains, and persisted in her course of 
ingratitude and insolence. 

Such behavior brought its own re- 
ward. Forbearing as was Anne, she 
at length resented Lady Marlbor- 
ough’s ebullitions of temper, and it 
was apparent to all observers that the 
long cherished friendship was waning. 

There were many points on which 
Anne and “Queen Sarah” differed. 
Anne looked forward to a Hanoverian 
succession with regret, and was most 
anxious that her step-brother, the son 
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of Mary of Modena, should succeed 
her on the throne. The duchess, on 
the contrary, as a member of the Whig 
party, was greatly in favor of the 
House of Brunswick, and dared to be 
very insolent when the queen persisted 
in differing with her. 
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into Anne’s regard. To her the 


queen bitterly denounced the treat- 
ment she had received from the 
haughty “dictatress,” and the new 
favorite unscrupulously fanned the 
flames of discord between her royal 
mistress and the duchess. 
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SARAH JENNINGS, FIRST DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
From the painting by Sir Peter Lely. 


Matters were at last brought to a 
crisis through the instrumentality of 
one whom Sarah’s influence had 
raised from obscurity to wait upon 
the sovereign. This Abigail Hill, a 
distant relative of the duchess, and 
best known as Mrs. Masham, had 
long been quietly inveigling herself 


Anne became cool and distant in 
her intercourse with her former friend, 
and invariably espoused the part of 
Mrs. Masham, when Lady Marlbor- 
ough flew into a passion, as often 
happened, and hurled such phials of 
wrath on the new maid of honor as 
won for her ladyship the warm appel- 
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QUEEN ANNE (“ MRS, MORLEY”’). 


From the statue by Rysbrack, at Blenheim House 


lation of “Brimstone Sarah.” The 
long-enduring friendship died at 
length in bitterness and strife; and 
“Mrs. Morley” and “Mrs. Freeman” 
became names of the past. 

After this Lady Marlborough’s 
name was linked with the Opposition 
and she became the target of abuse for 
those who had hated but fawned on 
her when she basked in the sunshine 
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of royal favor. Swift’s 
scurrilous pen was directed 
against her; others pre- 
tended to know dark 
secrets of her political 
career; while calumny at- 
tacked her fair name and 
hinted at liaisons with 
Godolphin and other men 
who, like Colley Cibber, 
had only dared to worship 
her from afar. Dark days 
followed. 

The duke, through the 
bitterness of party spirit 
and intrigue, was dis- 
missed from office and re- 
tired, with his duchess, to 
one of his estates where 
they occupied themselves 
building the princely pal- 
ace of Blenheim. 

Many amusing anec- 
dotes are related of the 
disputes Sarah had with 
the architect Vanbrugh. 
She interfered constantly 
with him, finding fault 
with his plans, and “‘swear- 
ing at him roundly,” when 
he presumed to tell her 
“she was foolish and 
troublesome.” 

When the Duke of 
Marlborough died he left 
his wife the wealthiest 
peeress in England and 
she, though extremely de- 
ficient in the rules of arith- 
metic, knew well how to 
account for every cent of 
her enormous fortune. 

A few months after the 
duke’s death the duchess 
had an offer for her hand—‘“and 
fortune,” as she shrewdly observed. 
She was then sixty-two and _ still 
fine looking, with not a gray hair 
amid her luxuriant locks; but it was 
her superb estates and magnificent 
rent-roll that induced Lord Con- 
ingsby to lay “his heart at the feet of 
his dearest, dearest Lady Marlbor- 
ough.” 
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She survived her husband twenty- 
two years, and played, even in her old 
age, an active part in politics. She 
was still the acknowledged leader of 
the Whig party and, as in the days of 
her youth, her drawing-rooms were 
crowded with England’s brightest 
minds. 

But time had not mellowed her dis- 
position nor taught her to subdue her 
pride. She waged constant war with 
her children, for whom she seemed to 
entertain but little love. Her grand- 
children, with two exceptions, fared 
better, as she bestowed that affection 
on them which she had withheld from 
their parents. 

Jack Spencer, a profligate of the 
deepest dye, was her favorite, and on 
him she settled a princely income, 
although well aware he would soon 
squander it. The story of the lawsuit 
she had with Jack’s eldest brother, the 
second Duke of Marlborough, and 
how the aged peeress appeared in 
court to plead her own cause, has 
been often told. 

It seems that, with other property, 
the duke claimed the diamond-hilted 





sword presented to his _ illustrious 
grandfather by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and Sarah, knowing how he 
had wasted an ample fortune, resolved 
he should not have it. 

“What!” she exclaimed in a voice 
trembling with passion, and shaking 
her clinched hand at the offender, 
“shall I suffer that sword, with which 
my lord would have taken Paris, to be 
sent to a pawnbroker’s shop to have 
the diamonds picked out one by one!” 

But at length the duchess was sum- 
moned to pay the final debt to nature. 
Though rendered miserable by do- 
mestic troubles, she clung tenaciously 
to life, and when warned by her physi- 
cians that she must be blistered or die, 
she exclaimed furiously: “I won’t be 
blistered, and I won’t die!” And she 
made good her threat, at least for 
several months. 

But rest came at last. At the age 
of eighty-four this celebrated woman 
passed through “those dark gates 
across the wild that no man knows,” 
to find, beyond, perchance, the per- 
fect peace that formed no part of her 
earthly life. 

Anna W. Young. 
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RS. HULDAH SHULER sat 

in her little kitchen one hot 

morning eating breakfast. She 
lifted her cup and drained the con- 
tents. Then she rattled her spoon in 
the empty cup and shook a small 
peach limb over the table to scare the 
flies away. She seemed to be looking 
out of the mosquito-net covered win- 
dow, but she did not see the nice flock 
of young chickens picking about in 
the yard or the blossoms on her late 
rose bushes. She mopped her face 
with one corner of her calico apron, 
sighed and shook her head im- 
patiently. She gave her cup a final 
tap, looked to see if she had broken 
any pieces from it and said aloud: 

“There now, my mind’s made up. 
I’m a goin’ to do it if Providence don’t 
hender.” 

She leaned back and took the 
steaming coffee pot from the stove, 
filled her cup and drank the coffee, 
forgetting in her excitement to put 
either cream or sugar init. Then she 
rose from her chair, chuckling to her- 
self, took the butter and cream to the 
cellar, filled the kettle with water for 
dishwater, and taking her sunbonnet 
from ite nail, went along her flower 
bordered garden walk and entered a 
neighbor’s yard. The neighbor, Mrs. 
Hutchins, was in her garden, gather- 
ing beans for dinner. She rose up as 
Mrs. Shuler appeared, pushed her 
sun bonnet from her face and smiled. 

“Whatever’s goin’ to _ happen, 
Huldy? The idy of you, as perticular 
as you are,a comin’ hereor anywhere’s 
else before you get your work done 
up, an’ I know it ain’t done because it 
ain’t been no time sence I seen you 
settin’ at the table eatin’. I waved 
my bucket at you but you didn’t let 
on. I was real upset for fear you was 
mad ’bout something. 

Mrs. Shuler shook her head seri- 
ously and said slowly. 

“No, Em’line, I was a_ thinkin’. 
Reely, now, I ain’t never felt the heat 
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so terrible in my life as I have these 
past six weeks. It seems to me some 
times that I’ll shorely die of the heat. 
They-ain’t no use of beatin’ round the 
bush, an’ I might’s well tell you fust 
as last that ’'m goin’ to a summer 
resort an’ stay the rest of July, yes, an’ 
till it gits cool weather.” 

Mrs. Hutchins opened her eyes in 
amazement. She let the bucket of 
beans fall to the ground, then dropped 
to her knees and went to picking them 
up without a word. 

Mrs. Shuler mopped her face again. 
She looked back at her little three 
room establishment. 

“I hope you'll be willin’ to take keer 
of my chickens an’ milk my cow while 
I’m gone. Jes’ sell the butter jes’ the 
same as if she was your own cow. If 
you'll take it up to Squire Matkins on 
the hill they’ll give you twenty cents a 
pound for it. The hens lay mostly in 
the shed there, though Specky, that 
purty brown an’ yellow hen standin’ 
by the steps, has a nest behind the 
cellar door. I hadn’t ought to ‘low 
it, | know, but she’s such a nice fat hen 
an’ lays powerful well. You can 
gather the tomatties, too, I’ve put up 
all I want. Jes’ use things same as if 
they was yours.” 

Mrs. Hutchins’ face flushed. 

“You're too librul, Huldy. I’m 
real sorry you’re a-goin’ away, an’ 
from the way you talk seems as if 
you’d be gone for a good long spell.” 

“Well, Em’line, I’m goin’ to stay till 
cool weather. I’ve got my home an’ 
plenty to do me, an’ I’m goin’ to take 
my ready money an’ go an’ cool off. 
Ten years ago when my pore man was 
sick we went over East a-ways to a 
place called ‘Kite Lake.’ It was a 
real comfitable place, an’ Eben he got 
better for a spell. I ain’t heard any- 
thing about it since then, but I s’pose 
it’s still there. Anyhow that’s where 
I’m goin’.” 

Mrs. Hutchins was sitting on the 
ground now, stringing the beans. 
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“You ain't a-goin’ right away air 
you, ‘Huldy?” 

“Jest the very minute I can get off. 
I’ve got some sewin’ to be done. I 
didn’t make up my mind till this 
mornin’, an’ as they ain’t anybody to 
hender me I'll go quick.” 

Huldah’s determined tone and busi- 
nesslike manner seemed to frustrate 
Mrs. Hutchins. She got up and 
looked at her neighbor closely to 
make sure that she was awake. 

“Well, for pity’s sake, Huldy, don’t 
go away without sayin’ good-by to 
your closest neighbor. Remember, 
Huldy, that life’s oncertain, an’ we 
mightn’t meet agin’ on this shore.” 

Mrs. Shuler mopped her face once 
more and groaned. 

“Well, there, Em’line, don’t worry. 
Don’t seem to me life’s as oncertain 
for me if I. go away as it is if I stay 
here an’ melt. W’y, Em’line Hutch- 
ins, I weigh nearly two hundred 
pounds,” 

Mrs. Hutchins gasped. 

“Mercy, Huldy, you don’t mean it. 
I was weighed a week ago last Satur- 
day at the ‘Corners’ an’ I weighed 
ninety-seven pounds. They’s a heap 
of diffrunce in people, ain’t they?” 

Mrs. Shuler was starting away. 

“Yes, they’s a heap of diffrunce. 
It’s a gettin’ too hot to stand here in 
the sunshine. I must be a-goin’. 
I’ve got to go over to Mis’ Busby’s an’ 
see if she'll sew for me this comin’ 
week. Tell Mis’ Covel an’ Mis’ Dise 
an’ your sister Lizy ’bout me goin’. 
Good-by.” 

As Mrs. Shuler’s ample figure dis- 
appeared into her back door Mrs. 
Hutchins went into her own, changed 
her apron and almost flew to convey 
the news to the few neighbors who 
lived at the “Corners.” There was a 
general store and postoffice combined 
and a few houses. Huldah Shuler’s 
home was about the smallest but the 
most nicely kept one in the little place. 
When other people’s grass was turn- 
ing yellow and their geranium leaves 
were falling off hers were green and 
blooming. The potato bugs did not 
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seem to bother her as they did other 
people, and when Mrs. Dicks stood in 
the hot sunshine in her tomato patch 
taking the worms from the vines, or 
when young Mrs. Reyol, that was 
Dora Sparks and had only been mar- 
ried a few months (such an event as a 
wedding did take place once in a great 
while at the “Corners”), sat crying 
while she picked the red ants, one by 
one, from her lard jar which she 
had forgotten to cover, Mrs. Shuler 
sat under her grape arbor and 
fanned. ‘ 

On this particular morning, how- 
ever, Mrs. Shuler did not stop to fan. 
Her muslin bound palm leaf stood on 
the clock shelf in its place while its 
owner bustled about to finish her work 
and take her rusty black silk, which 
she had only worn once since her hus- 
band’s death, to the dressmaker to be 
turned and made over for the pro- 
posed trip. 

The weather was extremely hot 
and dry. Sometimes great clouds 
piled up in the West and the people at 
the “Corners” grew cheerful at the 
prospect of rain, but the rising wind 
carried them away. Mrs. Shuler went 
about with a purple face and more de- 
cided than ever. She brought the 
yellow trunk from its hiding place, re- 
moved the mementoes and winter 
wraps from it. She washed and 
ironed all her clothes and wore an old 
white skirt and a black flannel basque 
to keep all her clothing clean. The 
neighbors bothered her a good deal, 
but it was the dressmaker who was 
turning the black silk and making a 
purple polonaise into a sacque, who 
received the most callers. They hap- 
pened to “drop in,” but before they 
left they had examined the dresses 
closely, and knew all of Mrs. Shuler’s 
plans as far as clothing were con- 
cerned. 

Finally the great day came. Mr. 
Dicks took the yellow trunk to the 
station, if it might be so called, in a 
wheelbarrow. The whole neighbor- 
hood was there. At thirty-eight min- 
utes before the train time Mrs. Shuler, 











with one hand full of bachelor buttons 
and touch-me-nots, and waving the 
ever present palm leaf fan in the other, 
and wearing her freshly turned silk 
skirt and purple sacque, sat and waited 
for the train. 

She had prepared a generous lunch, 
having gone so far as to kill “Jumpy,” 
the only brown Leghorn she owned, 
for this occasion. She was obliged to 
change cars three times at small 
places, which she did not mind a great 
deal as she knew that if anything 
should happen she was not far from 
home. The trains, however, made 
very poor connection, so that Mrs. 
Shuler would not arrive at her desti- 
nation till night. 

She did not mind that either, as she 
had been there ten years before and 
felt sure that everything would seem 
very familiar. Several of the neigh- 
bors cried when the train finally 
came and Mrs. Shuler stood and 
waited for it to stop. The poor 
woman looked warmer than ever. 
She shed no tears at the parting. 
Her one thought was to get where it 
was cooler. 

She found a seat in the train easily, 
and spread her belongings about her, 
nodding and calling “good-by” as the 
train pulled out. It did not stop very 
long at the “Corners,” in fact it did not 
stop at all unless it was flagged. 

Things seemed very lonely after 
Mrs. Shuler went away. There had 
been so much to talk about while she 
was getting ready, but now that it was 
all really over and everything settled 
back into its place things were dull. 
Of course, people shook their heads 
when any one spoke of their absent 
neighbor and sighed at the sinful 
waste of money. But what about the 
traveler? 

A more wearied, warmer individual 
would have been hard indeed to have 
found than Mrs. Huldah Shuler was 
when she arrived at Kite Lake that 
evening. She was much surprised 
when ‘the place was called to see a 
large station fancifully painted in red 
and yellow instead of the little dingy 
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one that had stood there when she had 
been there before. 

There were a good many people 
about, some very nice-looking ones, 
but some who did not look so well, 
and a glance at them made the lonely 
woman grasp the pocket containing 
her small fat pocketbook closely. 
After some preliminaries she had her 
trunk placed in a baggage wagon and 
then she started to the hotel. But the 


one that she had known was gone and 


in its place stood a large white build- 
ing with a great veranda running 
entirely around it. There were lights 
everywhere and a band was playing, 
while gayly dressed girls danced in a 
pavilion. 

The tears came into Mrs. Shuler’s 
eyes as she panted up the steps. She 
went into the office where she was 
met by a bell boy who reached for her 
basket. She shook her head and took 
the basket.in both hands. 

“Do you want a room, lady?” the 
boy asked her. 

“T was lookin’ for the old hotel,” she 
answered faintly. 

The boy grinned. 

“Hit’s ben moved back thar behind 
this here new un. I guess you can 
find it by lookin’ a little.” 

He lounged away and left her stand- 
ing helplessly. Then she turned and 
went down the steps. If there had 
only been a train to have taken her 
back home then. She sighed as she 
went around the new hotel and peered 
about in the darkness. Then she saw 
a light and as she went nearer noticed 
that it looked very familiar. She be- 
gan to feel better immediately, and in 
a few moments stood in the door smil- 
ing and happy on being able to find at 
least one landmark. 

A short pudgy man met her at the 
door and shook her hand so hard that 
he almost threw her over. He bowed 
low and called her “honored lady.” 
Then he clapped his hands and a 
small, shabby colored boy ran out 
from a dark corner in the office. 

“Carry Madam’s basket to the 
parlor, boy,” the proprietor.said in a 
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very loud voice as he _ escorted 
“Madam” there himself. 

When he had given her a chair 
(there were only two in the room), he 
bowed again and said: 

“Will the honored lady have a room 
in my humble establishment.” Mrs. 
Shuler laughed. She looked about 
her. Yes, there was the same wall 
paper on the walls, a little dingy may- 
be, but the same. The old piano 
stood between the windows where it 
had stood years before, when she and 
Eben had admired it and wondered 
how much it must have cost. 

“Will Madam escribe her ’risto- 
cratic name?” he asked with a broad 
smile. 

He laid a book on the table and 
Mrs. Shuler moved slowly to it. She 
grasped the short pencil. 

“Yes,” she said between the words 
she struggled with, “I'll write my 
name down in here because I’ve come 
to stay till cold weather.” 

The landlord gasped and almost 
fell. He backed into the middle 
of the room and bowed to the 
floor, then stood gazing at her in 
admiration. 

“Madam can have her choice of 
rooms. There are only a few occu- 
pied. I am looking for more people 
at any time, but no matter who comes 
you can have your choice of them. If 
you are not too weary, my lady, we 
will ascend and see if I have anything 
good enough for your ladyship.” 

So Mrs. Shuler followed him 
and the little negro boy, who carried 
“Madam’s” basket until he was ready 
to drop, from room to room. Finally 
she decided on the very same one 
which she and Eben had occupied be- 
fore. The wall paper and carpet had 
faded very much to be sure, but it 
really seemed very homelike. 

When her trunk came she went to 
bed. The next morning when she 
woke the sun was high, but she did 
not hurry as usual. She looked out 
of the window at the great trees and 
at the sunshine on the water. There 
were several boats out already, and 


she could hear people talking and 
laughing. 

“Jes’ to think,” she soliloquized 
as she made herself a little more com- 
fortable in the bed and fixed her pil- 
lows so that she could watch the boats, 
“that I ain’t obleedged to git up an’ 
milk er feed my chickens. I can stay 
here till plumb noon if I’m a mind to.” 

But some one knocked at the door 
and a woman’s voice said: 

“Mr. Sutwick says you can have 
breakfast whenever you want it, an’ 
fer me to tell you that he forgot to ask 
you what time you dined.” 

“Well, now, who’s Mr. Sutwick?” 
she asked. 

“W’y, the man as keeps this here 
hotel,” the voice answered. 

“Oh, of course. I didn’t think to 
ask him his name at all. You tell him 
that I’ll be ready in a mighty short 
time. I reely didn’t know how 
hungry I am. Who are you, his 
wife?” 

She heard a giggle and no answer 
came. 

“Then you’re his darter. I might 
’a’ knowed it was a girl’s voice.” 

The laughing increased and the 
person ran down the bare hall laugh- 
ing. Mrs. Shuler wondered for a few- 
minutes, then forgot all about it. She 
put on a light calico dress and strug- 
gled bravely to fasten her black lace 
tie properly. Then she went down 
stairs. The landlord met her with a 
beaming face. 

“Did your ladyship sleep comfitable 
las’ night,” he asked in a kind tone. 

“Jes like a log the las’ part of the 
night. My corns hurt me when I fust 
went to bed. I ain’t used to wearin’ 
my Sunday shoes all day like I did 
yesterday. I take them off when I 
come home from church, it saves 
them an’ my feet too. I’ve got on my 
others to-day so I spose I'll be com- 
fitable. Oh, ain’t it a putty morn- 
in’? An’ do you know, it’s ever so 
much cooler nor it is at home.” 

Mr. Sutwick took his place beside 
her at the breakfast table. The two 
girls who waited on the table rushed 
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around, winking and giggling while 
their employer ordered them about 
pompeusly. 

He bade Mrs. Shuler to make her- 
self perfectly at home, to use things as 
if they were her own, and if the girls 
did not wait upon her properly to 
‘| report them to him immediately. 

4 The days flew by. Mrs. Shuler re- 
H ceived a few letters from home. 
Everybody was well and her belong- 
ings were being well taken care of. 
i Mr. Sutwick seemed kinder every 
HI day. He did everything in his power 
to make his only guest have a good 
time. 
The meals were not the best in the 
i world, but Mrs. Shuler had not been 
used to the best. Besides was she not 
keeping cool? It was not an expen- 
sive place, but she found that it was 
slowly but surely eating its way into 
her little pocketbook. She made up 
her mind to enjoy every minute of her 
stay. She introduced herself to some 
of the people at the other hotel. She 
4 made friends with some of the chil- 
dren, and she went on long jaunts 
q with them, coming home stiff and 
, worn out, but happy. 
In the meantime she had learned 
that Mr. Sutwick, the landlord, pos- 
sessed neither wife nor daughter, but 
had a son who had departed years 
before, when he had reached the 
mature age of fifteen years, to seek 
his fortune and was, at that time, 
earning a salary, in a Western city, of 
twenty dollars a month. But Mr. 
Sutwick owned the old hotel and, by 
doing odd jobs for the people at 
the new one and farming his twenty 
acres, he managed to get along pretty 
well. 

One day, as Mrs. Shuler.sat under 
a large tree in front of the hotel 
thinking that the time of her depar- 
ture was near at hand, Mr. Sutwick 
came puffing up. He bowed and 
stood before her, rubbing his hands 
together and smiling. 

“My dear an’ honored lady,” he 
said in his kindest tones, “wouldn’t 
you like to go a-boat ridin’?” 
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She rose up as quickly as a woman 
of her size could. 

“Goodness me, yes. I ain’t ben 
sence | come an’ | was thinkin’ this 
mornin’ that 1 wouldn’t get to go 
while I was here.” 

They went to the boat house to- 
gether. Mrs. Shuler took her place 
in the boat and Mr. Sutwick followed 
her. His face wore a troubled look 
as he took up the oars. * People 
smiled as they rowed away. Every 
one knew Mr. Sutwick by sight and 
nearly every one had heard of his one 
guest. 

Mrs. Shuler felt rather timid at 
first, but her escort assured her that 
there was nothing to fear and that 
she was perfectly safe in his hands. 
Pretty soon she grew talkative: 

“T reckon I’ll be a goin’ home soon. 
It’s a gettin’ cool now. I’ve had 
sich a good time, have enjoyed myself 
a heap. Of course it’s the only time 
I'll ever get to come because I’ve 
spent all my money except the little 
I’ve laid by to bury me. Still, I’ve 
ben paid fer comin’ twice over; ain’t 
ben hot sence I come.” 

One by one the people at the new 
hotel went away. The leaves began 
to fall, but Mrs. Shuler stayed on. 
She had decided to stay as long as 
her money lasted. What a pleasant 
time she had had to be sure, in spite 
of her neighbor’s prophecy. 

One cool evening when supper was 
over Mrs. Shuler went into the parlor. 
She sat down to the old piano and 
touched the keys lightly. Then she 
went to the window. She looked 
across the hills. The leaves were 
falling fast. She felt lonely. The 
tears gathered in her eyes and the 
first thing she knew she was crying 
bitterly. She sat up and wiped her 
eyes impatiently. 

“T’d like to know,” she said in a 
low tone, “what ails me. The idy of 
me hatin’ to go back to the ‘Corners,’ 
whur I was born and raised. It 
shorely can’t be that. I do wish 
Eben had ben strong an’ lived to 
keep me company.” 
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The door knob shook for a minute 
and Mr. Sutwick came in. He pre- 
tended to be very much surprised to 
see Mrs. Shuler there. He smiled 
and sat down. 

“It’s real cool this evenin’, ain’t it, 
don’t you think? Ef you’ll set down 
here fer a spell I’ll have Jeb to kinnle 
a fire. Maybe you ain’t carin’ fer a 
fire at all though, now. I ain’t cold 
if you ain’t now, lady.” 

Mrs. Shuler smiled good naturedly. 

“It ’d feel proper good, I’ve no 
doubt. I feel a bit lonesome this 
evenin’ an’ I expect a fire would be 
brightenin’.” 

The fire was made and the flames 
were soon dancing merrily. It made 
the old room look cheery and pleas- 


ant. They both moved closer to the 
fire. Mr. Sutwick rocked  con- 
tentedly. 


“Tt seems good to have a fire in the 
room, an’ a woman too, fer that 
matter. Miry, my wife, has ben 
dead fer a long time.” 

Mrs. Shuler sighed. 

“My man Eben’s ben dead fer ten 
years. ’Pears like it’s strange that 
people has to be separated. I often 
get lonesome fer my man. You re- 
member him? He was allus sickly 
an’ thin. I was nigh as thin as 
him when we was married, but I 
took on a good deal as the years 
went by.” 

Mr. Sutwick was sitting still now. 
He seemed to scarcely hear Mrs. 
Shuler as she rattled on. When she 
stopped he looked up. * 

“Say, ’m lonesomer than any man 
in this county, Madam. I can git 
along purty well in the summer time 
when folks is comin’ an’ goin’, but in 
the winter I notice I don’t feel com- 
fitable in my mind, an’ it’s lonesome- 
ness an’ nothin’ else. You're the fust 
lady, Madam, that I’ve seen sence 
Miry died that I’ve felt like I’d like to 
have fer a lifelong companion. -I 
wisht you’d go home an’ sell your 
place an’ come here an’ marry me. 
I’m a good man; I ain’t got no bad 
habits; I’ve got a good, respectable 
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business an’ I’d make you a good 
husban’.” 

Mrs. Shuler was almost gasping in 
surprise. She moved her chair away, 
but the reproachful look that he gave 
her caused her to move it back. 

“Oh me, now, goodness me! 
ain’t in earnest I know. Besides I’m 
comfitable a-plenty. I’ve got plenty 
to do me, an’ I can come an’ go as 
I please. You’ve ben proper kind 
to me an’ I| shan’t ferget it, never 
so long as I live. But as fer marryin’ 
I don’t think it ’d do at all. We don’t 
know each other an’ who knows but 
what we might fuss. I ain’t a saint 
an’ you ain’t neither.” 

But Mr. Sutwick pushed her into 
her chair. He argued and argued. 
He brought everything that he could 
think of to bear upon the subject. 
The little old clock on the shelf struck 
eight, nine, ten before he reached the 
convincing point. 

“Now, my honored lady, Huldy 
Estrelda,” the name Mrs. Shuler had 
written in the register, “they is one 
thing more. You’re plump an’ you 
come here to git cool. You'll never 
be apt to git thin an’ ev’ry summer 
you'll jes’ nearly melt. Ef you'll jes’ 
marry me you can keep cool the year 
round.” 

At half past ten o’clock the matter 
was decided in Mr. Sutwick’s favor. 

The next morning Mrs. Shuler 
rose early. When she went. down 
to breakfast her head was held 
higher than ever, and she said to her- 
self as she went through the hall: 

“They'll be some cleanin’ up done | 
in a mighty short time. Strange I 
ain’t noticed how dirty this floor is.” 

Mr. Sutwick met her at the door. 

“My dear lady,—la-a--Huldy—bird. 
My Estreldy. How cheerful you air 
a lookin’, upon my soul. Did you 
dream about me all night?” 

“There, there, now Samuel, jes’ 
call me Huldy. Thet’s what Eben 
allus called me an’ it done well 
enough.” 

Mr. Sutwick’s face flushed. 

“Now, reely, ah,—Huldy, don’t be 
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a mindin’ it? I’ve got so in the way 
of callin’ people names that way that 
I don’t think I can stop it all at one 
time. Besides, you can call me 
names, I’d jes’ as leave you would as 
not, so long as they wasn’t bad ones.” 

“Never mind, Sammy,” and she 
patted his arm. “I’ve got something 
to say to you after breakfast that'll 
please you better than callin’ you 
names.” 

Neither of them ate much and hur- 
ried off to the parlor, leaving the din- 
ing room girls dumbfounded at their 
actions. 

Mrs. Shuler sat down and pointed 
at a chair for her intended. 

“Tt’s jes’ this, Samuel, I’ll marry 
you this evenin’. If it’s a goin’ to be 
it might jes’ as well be one time as 
another. I’m afraid if I go home my 
frens might persuade me out of it. I 
don’t know why, but they might think 
it queer fer me to come back here to 
marry when it’s usual that the men 
goes tothe women. I mightn’t come 
back an’ maybe you couldn’t leave.” 

Mr. Sutwick’s face twitched and he 
looked frightened for a moment. 
His to-be-bride went on. 

“Théy’s a preacher at the other 
hotel that’s a goin’ away early in the 
mornin’, so to-night is the only time. 
They’s plenty of folks around fer 
company, an’ we might have a late 
supper an’ have somethin’ extry. 
My black silk, Sammy, is new an’ 
fresh now, an’ if I go to the ‘Corners’ 
I’ll want to wear it some an’ it would 
look worn like to be married in. 
You’d better go over after that 
preacher now, hadn’t you? Your 
suit with a little dustin’ will look real 
well. You leave your coat an’ vest 
here while you go over there an’ I'll 
fix it up a little. They’s a button off 
your vest but mebby I can find one 
nigh enough like it.” 

That evening, with the two wait- 
resses, Jeb the colored boy, and a 
hack driver, for witnesses, they were 
married. Theyhad a pleasant evening. 

When the people at the “Corners” 
learned of their old neighbor’s mar- 
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riage, on a ten weeks’ acquaintance, 
they threw up their hands in horror. 
But “Huldah Estrelda Shuler Sut- 
wick,” as she signed the deed when 
she sold the little home, did not care. 
She used some of the money to “slick 
up” with, but the most of it she kept 
for herself, “to give her a comfitable 
feelin’ that she would be_ buried 
decent.” 

Things have changed so much at 
the hotel that only last summer there 
were fourteen boarders there, at dif- 
ferent times. Mrs. Sutwick “bosses” 
the girls now and they are kept busy. 
There is a carpet on the hall floor, 
too, and as the lady of the house said 
long ago, “they’ll be new wall paper 
on all the walls in a few years, bought 
with boarders’ money,” I expect it 
has been done by this time. The two 
Waitresses rather dread the warm 
months, as they have to take charge 
of everything, while their mistress, 
who is as plump as ever, keeps cool. 

The people at the “Corners” have 
never grown tired of talking of 
“Huldy’s marryin’ so,” and it will be 
handed down as one of the events in 
history. Sometimes Mrs. Emmeline 
Hutchins receives a great bunch of 
flowers from her old friend, who al- 
ways asks her to take a few of them 
and place them on “pore good Eben’s 
grave and to mind, fer old fren’s sake, 
that the weeds don’t get too tall on 
the grave,” and ““Em’line” does as she 
is asked, though the neighbors scold 
at her and say: 

“T wouldn’t do that fer Huldy, ef I 
was you. If she’d cared enough fer 
him she’d not married again.” 

But Emmeline only shakes her 
head and answers: 

“The pore thing done it to save her 
life. She’d ben melted long ago ef 
she’d a lived here. Fer my part I 
think she loves Eben to this day, but 
she’s a woman that makes the best of 
things an’ when she couldn’t keep 
Eben she took the next best man she 
knowed. Anyhow, it ain’t our place 
to jedge her.” 

Carrie Hunt Latta. 
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A FAVORITE AMERICAN 


N the past few years the bicycle 

craze has attained such a growth in 

this country as to completely over- 
shadow all other sports, and to so en- 
tirely occupy public attention that 
purveyors of other amusements de- 
clare they note the difference in their 
patronage. Last summer, for in- 
stance, theatre managers complained 
that their business suffered through 
competition with the wheel, and pub- 
lishers of fiction were said to believe 
that the bicycle craze prevented peo- 
ple from reading as much during the 
warm months as previously. How- 
ever this may be, there is no doubt 
that cycling is the most popular ex- 
ercise of the day, and happily it is a 
sport which comes within the means 
of many. Indeed, nowadays, the 
man or woman who does not “bike” 
is an exception, and is regarded as 
something of a freak by all enthusi- 
asts of the wheel. The many advan- 
tages of riding have often been dwelt 


From a print of 1819. 


PASTIME. 


upon—the beneficial effect of the out- 
door exercise upon the muscles, lungs 
and spirits, the great amount of inno- 
cent amusement and pleasure derived 
from riding, and the _ incidental 
though not inconsiderable advantage 
of sight-seeing which the tourist 
enjoys. About the most popular 
form of a summer’s outing is a wheel- 
ing tour, which combines the many 
advantages of outdoor exercise, small 
expense and—a boon to those unable 
to allow themselves a long absence— 
it may be enjoyed within a few miles 
from home. 

Each year the individual wheels 
show some improvement in appear- 
ance and mechanism, and as there-are 
hundreds of different makes, the com- 
petition is exceedingly active, but the 
day of experiments in the manufac- 
ture of bicycles is past. The last two 
years have seen few radical changes 
in construction. The fact is the 
average wheel has reached such an 
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admirable —_ condition 
now that there seems 
little room for further 
improvement. In the 
past, almost the first 
question considered by 
the prospective pur- 
chaser was the weight. 
Now, as the average 
wheel has been te- 
duced to the utmost 
practical lightness of 
bulk, it is generally 
understood that a 
man’s model weighs 
from twenty-two to 
twenty-five pounds and 
a lady’s from twenty- 
three to twenty-six, 
and from this standard 
there is little variance. 

The cyclist who pur- 
chases a ’97 wheel may 
make a choice of either 
steel or wood handle 
bars, as the leading 
manufacturers are 
equipping with both. 
The metal bars, being 
handsomer and 
stronger, will doubt- 
less hold their own in "ae 
the end, though wood | = 
was popular last year. 

The saddle is consid- 
ered by many as the 
most important part of 
the wheel, inasmuch as it is that por- 
tion which contributes most largely to 
the ease or discomfort of the rider. 
There are any number of firms en- 
gaged solely in the manufacture of 
saddles. Cushion, pneumatic, hy- 
gienic and anatomical saddles are now 
on the market, their construction 
having been devised and approved by 
mechanical and medical experts, but 
there is still room for improvement in 
this branch of bicycle equipment. 
Most of the standard wheel manufac- 
turers give the purchaser the option 
of several makes of saddles. An in- 
vention which adds greatly to .the 
comfort of the rider is a spring in 
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the bar on which the saddle is placed. 
This gives the rider an ease of posi- 
tion never experienced before and 
may be regarded as quite an impor- 
tant step in the right direction. 
Another feature of the bicycle busi- 
ness of sufficient importance to war- 
rant independent manufacture is the 
output of tires, of which, like saddles, 
there are a number of various makes. 
Several standard wheels are being 
equipped with much larger tires than 
last year, and the preference for single 
tubes is rapidly gaining favor. The 
facility with which a single tube can 
be mended is of course its great 
recommendation to popularity, and a 
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point which most wheelmen consider 
of prime importance. Several 
changes are noticeable in pedals, and 
the principal wheels will be furnished 
with any of the best makes. The 
use of rubber on pedals is gradually 
decreasing. One clever new inven- 
tion is a special dust-proof device at 
the crank end. Another improve- 
ment in a standard wheel makes the 
oiling connections of automatic con- 
struction. Dust-proof bearings are 
also arranged, the oil-hole being pro- 
tected by felt washers, through which 
the lubricant filters, and which ex- 
clude the dust. Still another wheel 
has its mechanical parts so _per- 





fectly adjusted that one 
oiling is sufficient for 
fifteen hundred miles 
riding—about all the 
distance an average 
wheelman would cover 
in One season. 

For finish, black 
enamel is considered 
by many most elegant 
and durable, though 
the Yale blue, maroon 
and ruby frames are 
popular, the ruby be- 
ing particularly hand- 
some. Gold or silver 
ornamentation and 
striping is found on 
some of the more ex- 
pensive wheels and on 
a few of the standard 
price a little silver dec- 
oration is shown on the 
handle bars. Nearly 
any rider, however, pre- 
fers the simple finish of 
bright nickel and 
gleaming enamel, with 
a handsome name 
plate on which the 
owner’s name may be 
engraved. For special 
purposes some very 
elaborate wheels have 
been exhibited. Sev- 
eral machines shown at 
the recent cycle show 
were heavily ornamented with gold 
and precious stones. The exquisite 
carving in the gold decorations and 
the numerous gems made the cost of 
these wheels run into thousands of 
dollars. 

As tandems had greatly increased 
in popularity last year, dealers expect 
a still larger demand for the “bicycle 
built for two,” the coming summer. 

Much competition has reduced the 
cost of many bicycle sundries which 
go to make up the complete wheel- 
man’s outfit. The price of lamps is 
considerably lower than last year, 
when the best brought five dollars. 
Now it is possible to procure the best 
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lamps from three dollars down, and 
other accessories are proportionately 
reduced. 

A new ’97 invention for a promi- 
nent make of wheel is the interior 
brake, which. adds much to the fine 
appearance of the wheel, and which 
can be removed at will. Although 
the real weight of a brake has been 
little, it has given the wheel an aspect 
of clumsiness. Its concealment is 
an excellent idea and one which will 
be gladly welcomed by all who take 
pride in a 
trim, neat 
cycle. 

One other 
change over 
last year’s 
wheels is 
the intro- 
duction of 
the flush 
joint, the 
superior ad- 
vantage of 
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which everyone familiar with the 
mechanism of a wheel will recognize. 

All ball bearings in the newest 
wheels are ground to a perfect circle 
and hand polished to a jeweler’s fin- 
ish, thus making their running of 
wonderful smoothness, and a retain- 
ing cap prevents the balls from being 
spilled out or lost. 

Another new idea which the ladies 
will particularly appreciate is the 
adoption of the aluminum chain 
guard, which is exceedingly light and 

of pretty appearance. The dress 
guard on one of the finest wheels 
is so woven as to be an adorn- 
ment, and the cords are hooked 
instead of being permanently 
fastened, thus admitting of their: 
immediate removal in case of 
accident or in the event of clean- 
ing. 

Now that wheeling has come 
to be the sport par excellence of 
the American people, the bicy- 
cling industry may be recognized 
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ANNA HELD. 
Photograph copyright 1896 by Falk, N. Y. 


as one of national importance. The 
businesses that have profited by it are 
almost innumerable. Aside from the 
regular wheel manufacturing enter- 
prises, there are the makers of special 
patent tires, brakes, bells, saddles, 
lamps, calling for the extensive pro- 
duction or trade of rubber, leather, 


nickel and all sorts of patent devices, 
which go to make the complete wheel. 
In this consideration also come the 
tailor, boot maker and haberdasher, 
who supply the necessary outfit for 
the correct cyclist. And this brings 
us to the very important and inter- 
esting question of dress. 
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The correct garb for men will be 
knickerbockers of large plaid tweed 
or cheviot, with golf hose to match 
the goods as nearly as possible. The 
coat will be dark blue, brown, tan or 
black, to best accord with the 
trousers, and will button closely to 
the figure. The cap will match the 
coat. 

For ladies’ suits serge and covert 
cloth have proved to be the best ma- 
terials both as regards wear and ap- 
pearance. Brilliantine or lustre shed 
the dust admirably and present a 
shiny appearance in the sun, but 
serge is more popular. For very hot 
weather linen and crash suits are 
made. So many patterns for skirts 
have been shown that it is almost im- 
possible to say which style is best. 
Knickerbockers or bloomers are 
worn underneath. In shirt waists in- 
dividual taste of course prevails, 
though comfort would dictate the 
abolishment of stiff collar and cuffs 
and a tight belt. Special hygienic 
waists and girdles which are very 
comfortable are made particularly for 
the woman cyclist. It is wise to wear 
or carry strapped to the machine a 
little coat, for, however hot the day, 
there is danger of taking cold when 
overheated and riding in the breeze. 
It is in very bad taste to wear a 
trimmed waist or large hat while 


wheeling. A jaunty little cap to 


match the coat or a straw sailor is the 
correct headgear. If gloves are de- 
sired chamois are the best, and 
should be at least a size larger than 
usually worn. 

Bloomers have never become 
widely popular, chiefly for the reason 
that they are so ungraceful, and be- 
cause it is the natural desire of women 
to look pretty under all circum- 
stances. When attired in a_ short 
skirt, a woman is both attractive and 
modest, and in case of any accident 
she need not hesitate to walk through 
any street wherever she may be. 

The great influx of cheap wheels 
last summer is resulting beneficially 
to the standard manufacturer. Pur- 


chasers of inferior cycles soon found 
that their money was little better than 
thtown away, for the cheap materials 
began to give way under the strain of 
usé, and the bother and expense of 
repairs are anything but agreeable to 
the enthusiastic rider. It stands to 
reason that the article produced for 
one hundred or seventy-five dollars is 
far superior to that which sells for 
twenty or thirty. Riders, who expe- 
rienced the pleasures of wheeling for 
the first time on a cheap wheel and 
suffered the subsequent annoyances, 
are the more determined to continue 
the sport with a reliable machine. 
Asa special inducement this year toin- 
troduce their wheels to new riders, the 
manufacturers of several high grade 
bicycles announce a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent on their ’96 
models, which vary but slightly from 
the new ’97 wheels, and a prominent 
firm, which has hitherto manufactured 
a high grade and a cheaper wheel, 
this year is making only the best, 
while they sell the last year’s one hun- 
dred dollar model for seventy-five. 
Another leading manufacturer be- 
lieves that the failure of a number of 
smaller concerns has left the bicycle 
business in a better condition than it 
was before, as there will not be such 
a large output-and less cheap work. 
The different associations of wheel- 
men have resulted in distinct and di- 
rect advantage to both bicyclists and 
the public at large. Appropriations 
for the improvement of the high roads 
are constantly being asked and 
granted, and smooth, beautiful roads 
and pathways through the pictur- 
esque country are the result. Surely ~ 
this is a benefit to everyone and it 
gives employment to a large number 
of workmen. Around New York 
various new bicycle paths have been 
laid-out and every pleasant Sunday 
afternoon the thousands of workers, 
whose busy life prevents recreation 
on any other day, may be seen speed- 
ing on the way in the full enjoyment 
of a rational, healthy and delightful 
exercise. J. Beverly Brown. 

















DO WE STOP TO CONSIDER THAT OUR OWN PROD- 


UCTS HAVE NO PEERS IN THE MARKETS 


OF THE 


HERE 
seems to 
be a gen- 

eral awaken- 
ing upon the 
subject of 
drinks. Mc- 
Clure’s for 
January has a 
very elaborate 
article upon 
home mineral 
waters, and, 
as usual, pre- 
sents many 
interesting 
We are said to be about 





facts. 
ninety per cent water and. should 
feel a decided interest in the kind 
of water entering into our corpo- 


real make-up. “We import waters 
and use them, thinking perhaps that 
they must be better because they are 
imported, while: at our own doors, 
within easy reach, are the selfsame 
beneficial and curative agents in rich 
copiousness.” 

It then proceeds to give interesting 
facts about the famous Londonderry 
(N. H.) Spring, which is creating such 
havoc among both the foreign and 
domestic water trade. A few facts, 
which explain why such signal suc- 
cess has crowned the efforts of the 
company owning this Spring, may not 
be uninteresting. 

Years and years ago, fighting 
General John Stark, whose home, 
with that of “Mollie,” was near the 
Spring, discovered that his rheuma- 
tism was benefited by the water. 
Later on Horace Greeley, who spent 
a part of his youth in the old town of 
Londonderry, was led to look upon 
the water as most potent for the ills of 
mankind. So it comes to pass that 
for more than a century this water has 
been doing curative work, proving it- 





WORLD? 


self especially effective in battling 
against rheumatism, gout, gravel and 
Bright’s disease, as well as other 
forms of kidney difficulties. One 
result of this record is that a very 
great amount of expert interest has 
been aroused, and there have followed 
learned discussions such as very few 
other curative agents have succeeded 
in evoking. There have also flowed 
into the company controlling the 
Londonderry Springs a constant vol- 
ume of personal testimonials of the 
greatest value and significance. 

In 1887 the present owners as- 
sumed management of this Spring. 
It had been well known throughout 
New England for many years. They 
went to the physicians with claims, 
substantially, that this was the 
strongest and best natural lithia water. 
They published an analysis by the late 
Professor Halvorson in proof of their 
claim. 

Soon after this, in June, 1887, Dr. 
A. C. Peale, in charge of the mineral 
water department in United States 
Geological Survey, read a paper upon 
the classificationof American Mineral 
Waters before the American Clima- 
tological Association in Baltimore, in 
which, after deprecating the habit of 
calling waters, which only showed a 
trace of lithia, “lithia water,” he said: 

“There is a fashion in mineral 
waters as in most other things. 
Sulpho-carbonated waters promise to 
come to the front in the near future, 
and at the present time lithia waters 
occupy a prominent place. 

“T know of but one lithia water, 
however, in which the analysis shows 
enough lithia proportionally to entitle 
it to a distinct and separate place on 
every scheme of classification; that 
one is from the Londonderry Lithia 
Springs of New Hampshire.” 

Two years later, 1889, Prof. J. F. 
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Babcock, Boston’s foremost chemist, 
was invited by some physicians to 
visit the Springs, examine the sur- 
roundings and report upon the prob- 
able permanency of the Spring. He 
wrote as follows: 

“In reply to your letter of Septem- 
ber 7th, I have to say that during the 
past summer I have several times 
visited the Londonderry Lithia 
Springs, and have analyzed specimens 
of the water. The character of the 
mineral formation in the neighbor- 
hood of the spa is such that I see no 
reason for doubting that the waters 
will retain their present strength and 
quality, notwithstanding the very 
large amount which the company is 
bottling. This water 
is entitled to the con- 
fidence of the public, 
and especially of that 
class who suffer from 
the diseases for 
which it is claimed 
to be a specific, and 
it will maintain its 
position among 
the best waters of 
its class, both in 
this country and 
Europe.” 

About this time 
Dr. Satterlee of 
New York, himself a Professor of 
Chemistry, published a work upon 
“Gout and Rheumatism,” in which he 
gave Londonderry the compliment of 
a special analysis. In this book no 
other American water of its kind was 
mentioned, while this water was 
specially recommended. 

From that to the present time 
medical books, medical writers, the 
most eminent Clinicians, including 
the great DaCosta, have indorsed and 
prescribed the water. 

The company have recently re- 
quested Professor G. Ogden Dore- 
mus to analyze the water in order to 
determine whether or not it still re- 
tains its old-time characteristics: 
“Approximately the same as shown 
by analyses made several years 





ago”—says the eminent Professor. 

The company court the fullest in- 
vestigation at all times, believing that 
in this way only can they retain their 
great popularity with the physicians 
and the public. 

As a result of the great success of 
this water, a quite lively competition 
has sprung up from those who either 
claim to have a natural lithia spring, 
or who think they know how to make 
one, but to our mind these companies 
cannot sefiously affect the London- 
derry Company, whose contention is 
that lithia and water do not make 
lithia water in any way resembling 
Londonderry, which is a distinct 
medicinal compound, having a de- 
finite field of action 
as much as opium or 
cinchona. 

The lithia in the 
water, say they, does 
not comprise all the 
medicinal virtue any 
more than the mor- 
phia represents all 
that is of clinical 
value in opium. 
Hence we say that 
any water which 
does not contain all 
the ingredients, com- 
pounded in the same 
order, something which can never be 
known, is not a proper substitute for 
this old and reliable gift of nature. 

The writer has examined autograph 
letters from hundreds of the best 
known American and European phy- 
sicians, and read medical books and 
medical journals by the hour, in 
which the superior qualities of this 
water have been set forth in a most 
convincing manner. 

The great DaCosta has prescribed 
it for this, Professor Hare for that, 
Professor Lyman for something else. 
In the “new school” Professor Hale, 
the most read of all authors, “prefers 
Londonderry to all other waters,” and 
so we might go on, filling fifty pages 
of this publication, but enough is as 
good as a feast. 














All the world knows what this 
water is doing, and no one who knows 
all these things is surprised at its great 
popularity. That jealous rivals assail 
it with all the venom they can com- 
mand, and bring to their support re- 
tained so-called experts is not of any 
moment when such an array of repu- 
table scientific opinion is available in 
its defense. 

To clinch the matter while we are 
at it, let us take the evidence of one 
more authority; and this may well be 
accepted as a summing up of the 
medical side of the question, so far as 
it relates to evidence of 
merit, since this journal 
may be regarded as voic- 
ing the opinion and ex- 
perience of the profession 
it represents. In an edi- 
torial article the New 
England Medical Monthly 
took the occasion to say: 

“The profession is at 
last awakening to the 
realizing sense of the 
value of mineral waters 
of the springs of the 
United States. He be- ! 
lieves we have more 
potent waters in America 
than in any other country © 9 
in the world. . A-notable — 
instance of the latter we 
have in the Londonderry Lithia 
Spring Water of Nashua, N. H. 

“This water was, a few years ago, 
comparatively unknown; it is now 
used in thousands of cases by as many 
doctors.” 

Whatever the theory of a thing 
may be, a personal test and practical 
experience on one’s self tells the story 
whether a remedy is of value or 
not. 

During a visit to Europe in 1886, 
and after drinking the hard water at 
Brighton, the editor of the New Eng- 
land Medical Monthly was attacked 
with Nephritic Colic, and has ever 
since suffered from a Uric-Acid Diath- 
esis. Hosts of remedies and many 
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doctors were tried, and tried in vain. 
For two years he has drunk nearly 
one-half gallon of the Londonderry 
Lithia Spring Water each day, stop- 
ping all other treatment, and with 
almost entire relief. There can be no 
doubt that the result in his case has 
been little short of marvelous. He 
believes it is the best water in the 
world for this condition. 

“We have found it useful, also, in a 
variety of other diseases—viz., rheu- 
matism, and in all the forms of kidney 
diseases, especially.” 

Now you know the story of this 





particular premier, this queen of all 
the table waters, that ministers to 
good health while it quenches thirst, 
that seduces the drinker into robust- 
ness while it soothes and pleases his 
palate, that mingles so alluringly the 
duty one owes to his corporeal being 
with the desire to attend to it, that 
insists upon doing good pleasantly. 
The whole story is told at a glance, 
and fold more effectively than long 
disquisitions can tell it. 

The history of a century cannot be 
written in a day, and so we dismiss 
the subject in full confidence that we 
have established at least one American 
water upon a level with the best in the 
world. 








PUBLISHER'S 
DEPARTMENT 


Tue April number of the PETERSON will 
be the most attractive issue ever issued of 
this magazine. A new ornamental cover 
will then appear for the first time, and the 
assortment of articles will be especially 
good. Chief among the contributions will 
be an appropriate and excellently written 
article on the Resurrection, illustrated with 
reproductions of the most beautiful paint- 
ings on this subject. 

The National Cemetery at Washington, 
which is one of the most interesting his- 
torical spots in this country, has been:de- 
scribed and pictured, both by drawings- and 
photographs, especially for the PETERSON, 
and the article will appear in the April num- 
ber. 

A new series of articles to be commenced 
in the April number is entitled “Latter Day 
Faiths,” viz., Theosophy, Socialism, Spirit- 
ualism and Christian Science. The first, 
Theosophy, will be published in the April 
issue. 

“The Unhappiness of Genius,” another 
article to appear in the next issue, will tell 
of many romantic events in the careers of 
famous men and women. A number of 
quaint and rare old engravings will illus- 
trate this article. 

The sixth installment of the series, “Pio- 
neers of American Literature,” will have 
for its subject Henry W. Longfellow, and 
the article will be presented in the same 
attractive guise, both as to text and pic- 
torial matter, that has made this series so 
popular. 

The Centennial Exposition of Tennes- 
see, which interests not only the entire 
South but the North as well, will Owe a 
great share of its success to the work. of 
the women who have done so much in con- 
nection with it. This work will be de- 
scribed in our April issue, and a number of 
beautiful portraits of the prominent women 
directors will be presented. 

Several new departments will be begun 
in the April issue of the PETERSON—depart- 
ments which will be both novel and inter- 
esting, and which will be conducted in the 
most up-to-date manner. 





We will also begin in the April issue to 
illustrate the magazine with more variety 
than formerly. Original drawings will 
hereafter be used as well as half-tones, and 
not only articles but fiction will be pictured 
by artists of ability. 


The New Wave. 


A GREAT popular pure drink and pure 
food wave is just now passing over the 
country, and it seems to have come to stay. 
More attention is being given to articles 
of food and drink than heretofore, and 
people are slowly learning that good health 
cannot be preserved under the present 
civilization unless the habits are of a more 
natural character. The apparently harm- 
less coffee habit now numbers its victims by 
the thousands, producing obstinate stomach 
und bowel troubles that will not abate ex- 
cept by leaving off the habit. 

It is not always an easy task to drop a 
lifetime habit. 

To the system suffering from the daily 
doses of coffee, Postum Cereal Food Cof- 
fee comes like a blessing, and, to its use, 
thousands of stomachs owe their healthy 
condition, after years of distress. . Postum 
is natural coffee, made of grains, having the 
indorsement of best physicians. Grocers 
sell this popular beverage. Write to 
Postum Cereal Co., Lim., Battle Creek, 
Mich., for sample. 


Feed Them Properly 


and carefully; reduce the painfully large 
percentage of infant mortality. Take no 
chances and make no experiments in this 
very important matter. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
Créme Simon, marvelous for softening, 
whitening and perfuming the complexion; 
the most efficacious for light affections of 
the skin and for all irritations, chaps, red- 
ness, etc. Park, Tilford and Co., New 
York. 














The Passion Vine. 


The lone owl flies across the lea 
And I can hear to left and right 
The myriad voices of the night, 
As with their prayer I mingle mire. 
Dear love, while stars above us shine 
And breezes kiss the passion vine; 
O come to me! 


Three moons o’er yonder linden tree 
Have shed the glory of their light 
Since last we whispered our good night 
My lips, you said, were sweetest wine; 
I mind so every word of thine 
And make it love’s proud countersign. 
O haste to me! 


Fear whispers, It shall never be 

Thy footstep pressing firm and light 

The verdant mead, the daisies white, 
Your life is set so far from mine; 
Yet love, while stars above us shine 
And breezes kiss the passion vine, 

I wait for thee! 
Laura MircHe.y 





O LONG—SO MANY YEARS AGO, 
THREE WOMEN IN THE SHADOWS GRAY 
OF EARLY DAWN, WENT SORROWING 

UNTO THE TOMB WHERE JESUS LAY— 
THEIR DEAREST HOPE SOUGHT BUT TO BRING 

THE SPICE AND OINTMENT LOVE PREPARED 
FOR HIS DEAR BODY—MORE THAN THIS 

A FAINTING COURAGE HAD NOT DARED! 


THEIR STRICKEN HEARTS CRAVED BUT TO PROVE 
A LOVE UNDYING FOR THEIR DEAD, 
AS GRIEF WOULD FAIN ITS ANGUISH CHEAT 
IN STRIVINGS TO BE COMFORTED, 
THEY PRAYED BUT LEAVE TO WEEP FOR HIM 
THE WORLD HAD SMITTEN WITH ITS SCORN, 
AND GOD FOR ANSWER GAVE THEM LIFE! 
THE FIRST-FRUITS OF THE EASTER-MORN! 


SO LOVING WOMEN, WHO TO-DAY 

THROUGH LIFE’S PERPLEXING SHADOWS GROPE, 
BEARING THE SWEET AND BRUISED MYRRH 

OF SELF-DENIAL TO THEIR HOPE, 
SHALL IN AMAZE, ‘*“*RABBONI!” CRY, 

AND FAITH’S COMPLETE FRUITION KNOW— 
AS THEY, WHO SAW THEIR RISEN LORD, 

SO LONG—SO MANY YEARS AGO! 

J. Z1ITELLA Cocxkr, 








